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at Milwaukee you owe it to 
yourself to acquaint yourself with 
the ideas expressed at the meet- 
ing. The Secretary's Report will 
be found on pages 116-120; the 
financial report for 1931 is given 
on page 112; President Frank’s 
address is printed on pages 109- 
11, and challengin excerpts 
from the speech of William 
Trufant Foster are printed on 
page 115. 
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Are YOu 


wearing 


LAST YEARS 


hat? 


Maybe you have less money to spend, but are you wearing last 
year’s hat? Where, for example, is your Empress Eugenie crea- 
tion? Well, then, are you using an obsolete text in your classroom? Last 
year’s is, of course, not necessarily obsolete, but textbooks do become obso- 
lete with considerable rapidity. It’s the kind of a world in which we live. 
For a long time it has been understood by laymen as well as educators 
that no adoption of a book for school use should extend for more than five 
years without a critical evaluation and comparison with more recently pub- 
lished books. The child’s best opportunity for an education can no more be 
provided with out-of-date texts than can factories be run with obsolete 
machinery. 


\/ "nie asking the ladies—teaching’s numerically dominant group. 


And textbooks cost relatively so little. The figures usually average one 
to two per cent of the total cost of education. This is an exceedingly minor 
position in the total budget for an item which probably ranks next in im- 
portance to the teacher herself. This is a reasonable ranking in a country 
which places emphasis upon group instruction and upon providing a common 
background of culture for all the children of the community. 

Probably your school reorganization has made your classes somewhat 
larger this year. You have had to accept that. To meet this added responsi- 
bility, however, you have the right to, demand that these classes be provided 
with the most modern textbooks and library facilities. Then you will feel 
that you can do justice to 35 or 40 instead of 30. 

You can educate your community to demand reasonable justice for the 
“depression child.” We cannot afford to break budding youth upon the wheel 
of blind educational parsimony. It’s the 1932 child we’re educating—just as 
valuable a social unit as the child of any previous, year. 
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drops from the editor's pen 


The Fallacy of Educational Inflation 


RESSURE for the removal of alleged non-essentials from schools is vigorous. 

Every attempt to enrich bare academic offerings faces the denouncement of 

extravagance. Even the modest machinery established for the improvement of 
instruction is to be sent into exile as extraneous overhead. Such is the precarious 
situation of supervision. 


Attacks upon the rural supervising teacher system culminate in abolitionary 
bills in almost every legislature. Cities, too, find their supervisory organizations 
in jeopardy and the state system is appraised with suspicion. The accomplishments 
of supervision are too frequently forgotten in frantic efforts to shave expense. 
Teachers and superintendents are expected to go it alone without the help of 
expert counsel, and still maintain the highest standards of child performance. 


The excitement stirred up about costly supervision often stimulates the idea 
that it is something peculiar to education which cannot be found elsewhere. Su- 
pervision has justified itself in business and industry. It is the pride of modern 
business where it usually thrives under another name. Business knows better than 
to call it supervision, a term for which we liberty-loving humans have a slight 
aversion. 


Not long ago we visited a telephone exchange at the invitation of the man- 
ager. Aside from the intricate mechanisms observed, the thing which impressed 
us was the staff of supervisors and supervisors of supervisors. Everybody seemed 
to be checking somebody. Department stores have them but call them floorwalk- 
ers. It is a small dining room that doesn’t have a headwaiter. Just for the pur- 
pose of handing us the menu? Hardly. Banks have supervisory service and so do 
hospitals. Ask the trainman, the bus driver, the bell-hop, the aviator, the laborer, 
the ballplayer, the salesman, the installer, the theatre usher, the policeman, the 
soda clerk, the filling-station attendant, the mechanic or the factory foreman. Each 
one of these can tell you about his particular brand of supervision. 


When division of labor revolutionized business and industry, supervision be- 
came indispensable. Its necessity in the production of things and service is ac- 
cepted, the public pays the bill, and no one is disturbed about it, at least not to 
the point of abolishing it. But, when directing that most human of all commodi- 
ties—children—supervision has to fight for a subsistence level. 


There is abundant objective evidence to prove the efficacy of teacher assist- 
ance and guidance. Wisconsin’s supervisory program aims to improve teaching 
and make the school fit every child. Its purposes are not haphazard notions but 
approved defensible principals based upon the best interests of children. For the 
promotion of that program the cooperation of all teachers and the coordination 
of our forces are necessary. That is one of the purposes of supervision. 


Whether measured by service or cost, supervision need not apologize. For 
the rural supervising teachers, for example, Wisconsin expended $237,303.17 in 
1931-32. Their jurisdiction included 234,510 school children at a per capita cost of 
$1.01. Rural supervision can hardly be considered excessive at that price. 
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Supervision in education is as essential as supervision elsewhere. The infer- 
ence that it is a barnacle on the ship of state or a spigot in the public barrel is 
an appeal to incite prejudice. The best way to reduce the cost of education is to 


increase its benefits. 





THE most casual reader or observer recognizes 
our present basic difficulty as economic. To 
aggravate the condition of our disjointed eco- 
nomics and unbalanced finances the tax ques- 
tions looms up as never before. Tax delin- 
quency is common. The latter is not due so 
much to amounts levied as it is to the inequities 
: of assessments. Some of our 
Economics and methods hark back to the 
the Teacher agrarian period when nearly 
all taxable wealth was tangible property, easy 
to see and appraise. Today's wealth, real abil- 
ity to pay, consists more of intangibles. The 
problem, then, is to discover means of tapping 
resources. Merely slashing expenditures to meet 
the productivity of obsolete tax systems won't 
solve the problem. 

The direct relationship of school support 
and tax systems is clear. School people should 
prepare themselves for the battle which appears 
imminent. If well-informed upon the various 
aspects of the tax problem they will be in bet- 
ter position to defend their institutions against 
unwarranted damage to schools by withdrawing 
one form of tax without furnishing another. 


\T SEEMS that human ingenuity is unbounded 

when devising means to outwit the law. 
The minimum salary law is a preventive to 
wholesale baiting and underbidding. Some of 


the latter has taken place but fortunately the 
statutes prescribe a low limit. Numerous at- 
tempts were made this summer to engage teach- 
ers at the seventy-five dollar minimum and 
then by refunds to the district reduce the actual 
teacher cost to fifty or sixty dollars. This 

, scheme was abandoned upon warn- 
Beating ing that any subterfuge would con- 
the Law stitute violation of the law with 
subsequent forfeiture of state aid. One ma- 
noeuvre that has come to our attention is novel 
and supports the broad observation concerning 
human resourcefulness. 

A young lady contracted to teach a rural 
school for seventy-five dollars per month, no 
more no less. Just why this particular appli- 
cant was selected from the list of eligibles was 
soon revealed. A third party had contributed 
to the conditions of the contract, although he 
was not a signatory. The successful candidate’s 
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father agreed to furnish the fuel for the school 
term. 

We hope no teacher will become a patty 
to any arrangement designed for the purpose 
of defeating the law. 


OCIENCE and the organizing genius of man 

go hand in hand to release more time for 
everybody. How we will spend “off” hours de- 
pends upon our early training. The disposition 
of leisure time is becoming a perplexing prob- 
lem to which captains of industry, wizards of 
finance, and government officials must give con- 
sideration. A definite program of adult and 

2 child education to meet this situa- 
Build or tion has been a part of our school 
Blunder activity. What better justification 
for music, art and other special subjects than 
to make life fuller, richer and more enduring. 
The barren curriculum of the old school left 
many of us flat as far as life interests were con- 
cerned. Praise must be given the modern school 
for enriching the spirit of youth. Discipline is 
no longer a major problem, thanks to far- 
sighted boards and teachers for expanding the 
schools beyond the rudiments of readin’, writin’, 
’rithmetic. 

“Economy”’ insists that this program, meaget 
as it is, be abolished. Anyone proposing this 
drastic and unstatesmanlike lopping-off needs 
to be reminded of the dull grind and formal- 
ized instruction of the old school. The wonder 
is that we stayed with it as loyally as we did. 
Pupil’s eagerness to attend school is due to the 
presence of a few intriguing challenging activi- 
ties. Unfortunately, criticism is too often di- 
rected at school progress with the old and in- 
creasing slogan of Frills and Fads. Every con- 
structive attempt to make of schools more than 
an instrumentality for the perpetuation of the 
status quo, is contemptuously ridiculed as waste 
of the tax-payers’ money. A few people may 
in later life buy things of cultural consolation, 
but for the great mass it is now or never. If 
short-changing millions of children is the only 
formula our prophets can prescribe for the 
salvation of our economic system they admit 
their incapacity to do nothing more than add 
one “rast to another. 
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consin and throughout the nation. To 

prevent that sword from sinking to the 
vitals of the whole enterprise of education, 
builded of the blood and sacrifice of pioneers, 
will demand the utmost of statesmanlike co- 
operation between the leadership of school and 
the leadership of society. This sword is but 
sign and symbol of the peril that confronts all 
of the social and cultural enterprises of our 
common life in this phase of profound eco- 
nomic depression through which we and the 
world are passing. : 

I want to state, with the utmost brevity, just 
what this peril is and to define, if I can, the 
problem it puts alike to the leadership of school 
and the leadership of society. ; 

The sword that hangs over education and 
the other social enterprises of government is 
the sword of imperative retrenchment forged 
in the fires of an irrational depression. The 
peril lies not so much in the existence of the 
sword as in the way we may wield it. 

That economy, drastic beyond anything we 
have been accustomed to think, is imperative 
in the conduct of local, state, and national af- 
fairs no intelligent man will question. Since 
1929 our income has gone steadily down and 
our outgo has gone steadily up. The expendi- 
tures of local, state, and national government, 
when related to the toboggan slide down which 
the national income has raced, have bent the 
back of the American people. Either the back 
Must be strengthened or the burden must be 


A SWORD hangs over education in Wis- 


"Speech delivered before the general session of the Wis- 
on Teachers convention, at Milwaukee, November 4th, 
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a Over 
EDUCATION” 


Glenn Frank 


President of the University of Wisconsin 


lightened. For a nation cannot long endure a 
consistently falling income and a consistently 
rising outgo. 

It is confessedly a critical situation that con- 
fronts us. A year ago Americans were putting 
slightly less than one out of every four dol- 
lars they earned into the enterprises and ob- 
ligations of local, state, and national govern- 
ment. When the books of the current year are 
balanced, we may find that we have surrendered 
one out of every three dollars of income to the 
enterprises and obligations of government. Ac- 
cording to the publications of the Wisconsin 
Taxpayers Alliance, in 1928 approximately 11 
per cent of the national income went into taxes 
to carry the enterprises and obligations of gov- 
ernment. In the current year, 1932, it is esti- 
mated that approximately 33 per cent of the 
national income will go into taxes to carry the 
enterprises and obligations of government. 
There are those who would have us believe 
that this dramatic leap of the tax draft on na- 
tional income from 11 per cent to 33 per cent 
in four years is due solely to an unintelligent 
and unjustified development of the public serv- 
ices of organized government. That miscon- 
ception must be exposed at the outset unless 
public thinking on the scientific, social, and 
educational enterprises of government is to be 
gravely muddled and grossly misled. 

The man in the street, hearing of this rise 
in the tax draft on national income from 11 
per cent to 33 per cent in four years, is all- 
too-likely to think that the cost of the public 
services of government has trebled in that time. 
Obviously that is not true. Had the national 
income even remained steady at the 1928 level, 
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the tax draft on national income would to-day 
be about 18 per cent instead of 33 per cent. The 
factor that lifts it to 33 per cent is the dra- 
matic drop in the national income due to the 
economic muddling that landed us in the cur- 
rent depression. 


I am quite aware that this does not remove 
the stubborn fact that a 33 per cent tax draft 
on national income is a serious matter with 
which political, social, and economic leader- 
ship must wrestle. It does, however, suggest 
that the blame for the large proportion of the 
national income now going into taxes cannot 
justly be placed upon the shoulders of social 
and educational leadership, but must, to a very 
material degree, be placed squarely upon the 
shoulders of the economic leadership that 
proved incapable of steering our economic ship 
past the shoals of depression. 


Unless this fact is kept clear we shall see an 
uninterrupted increase in a type of propaganda 
that will brand even the most self-sacrificing 
public servants as greedy and grasping pay- 
rollers, a now popular sort of propaganda 
which, if sania in, will divert men of capac- 
ity and self-respect from public service for a 
generation to come. 


Do not misunderstand me. Upon the fact of 
the imperative necessity for economy in public 
expenditures there can be no disagreement. I 
insist only that the situation challenges us to 
effect that economy with statesmanlike fore- 
sight for the future of community, state, and 
nation. It is possible to be quite as short- 
sighted in administering economy as in allow- 
ing extravagances. And just because there is 
this possibility of short-sightedness in the ad- 
ministration of necessary economy a grave na- 
tional danger lurks in our current concern with 
economy. We can so easily economize blindly 
or let limited interests dictate the schedules of 
retrenchment. We dare not be gullible. Along- 
side the foresight, intelligence, and sincerity 
behind the insistence that we establish a 
sounder relation between our income and our 
outgo, there is much blindness, blundering, 
self-interest, and sheer insincerity in the almost 
hysterical campaign against public expenditures 
now sweeping the nation. By all means let us 
give prudence a permanent seat in our public 
counsels. By all means let us stop waste. But 
let us be sure that it is real waste that we are 
stopping. Real economy may mean _ national 
salvation. Bogus economy may mean national 
suicide. 


I ask you to remember that we could dis- 
mantle every federal bureau and stop every 
civil function of the national government— 
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with the four exceptions of construction, re- 
lief, loans for shipbuilding, and the Federal 
Farm Board—and still reduce the federal 
budget by only 8 per cent. The complete cost 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial ac- 
tivities of the federal government absorbs less 
than two-thirds of one per cent of the total 
federal outlay. Where, then, you may ask does 
all the money go? Well, for one thing, almost 
three-fourths of the total expenditures of the 
federal government go to pay the costs of our 
current military establishment and to carry the 
obligations incurred in past wars. That is to 
say, of every dollar we pay in taxes to the 
federal government about 75 cents go into 
payment for past wars and preparation against 
future wars. Think of that the next time you 
are tempted to applaud the blatherskite or jingo 
who denounces every intelligent attempt to out- 
law war as puling pacifism. 


The more deeply we analyze the problem of 
public expenditures, the clearer it becomes that 
it simply is not the scientific, social, and edu- 
cational services of the nation that are bending 
the American back. And yet, throughout the 
nation, we are trying to balance budgets by 
cutting the very heart out of the only things 
that make government a creative social agency. 
We slash scientific bureaus. We drastically 
shrink our support of social services. We ham- 
string our regulatory agencies. We fire visiting 
nurses. We starve libraries. We reduce hospital 
staffs. We squeeze education. And we call this 
economy. And actually think we are intelligent 
in calling it that. How the gods must be laugh- 
ing at us! And how our grandchildren will 
damn us! 

While we are bleeding white the only things 
that make government socially significant, we 
go gaily on with political and economic poli- 
cies that are surely setting the stage for further 
wars and thus fastening securely upon us three- 
fourths or more of the existing federal budget. 
And state governments throughout the nation 
are committing the same blind sin. In our 
states we lay the ax at the root of the tree of 
all the civilizing agencies evolved during the 
last half century and at the same time blandly 
tolerate the multitude of unnecessary and crim- 
inally wasteful forms of local government 
which, essential and unavoidable in the days 
of bottomless mud roads and the one-horse 
buggy, are indefensible in this day of good 
roads, automobiles, telephones, radio, and the 
varied new forces that have conquered both 
time and distance. We could balance the State 
Budget of Wisconsin and make unnecessary the 
surrender or starvation of a single socially sig- 
nificant service if we had the vision and cour- 
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age to effect an intelligent reform of our system 
of local government. But to effect real econ- 
omies of that sort is to call for a sort of thought 
and action we have yet to display. 


The real issue confronting us is not econ- 
omy versus extravagance. That question is well 
on its way to settlement. Leaders who foster 
extravagance will be broken. The issue is real 
economy versus bogus economy. The sword 
that hangs over education and all the other 
social and cultural enterprises of government is 
the danger of bogus economy. 

In the achievement and administration of 
real economy every responsible schoolman must 
stand ready to cooperate with the ig of 
community, state, and nation. If even one drop 
of water can be found in any educational 
stock, now is the time to dehydrate. If there 
is anywhere in our schools a service that has 
measurably outlived its usefulness, now is the 
time to eliminate it. If there is anywhere any- 
thing that has been over-developed, any phase 
of our program that has been over-specialized, 
any over-coddling of the student where we 
might properly ask him to indulge in a little 
more self-education, now is the time to correct 
such errors. Now is the time to declare a mora- 
torium on vested interests and vested ideas 
that may, in more normal times, have slowed 
down healthy processes of educational recon- 
struction. 

But even so utterly sincere and statesman- 
like a facing of the challenge to real economy 
as I have suggested may leave the future of 
education seriously endangered throughout the 
nation. It will not be enough to foster real 
economy. Bogus economy must be fought. Not 
to save their own skins or to safeguard their 
salaries, but to discharge their responsibility to 
the American future, educators, once they have 
come with clean hands on the issue of real 
economy, must be willing to put their breasts 
to the guns in the battle against bogus economy. 

There is under way a high-powered drive, 
national in scope and manned by able leaders 
who are determined drastically to slash the na- 
tional bill for education at any cost. It is im- 
portant, for all Americans who want to see the 
significance of education for the national future 
safeguarded, to understand the forces back of 
this drive. The more obvious forces back of 
this drive are, I think, three, viz: 

(1) The epidemic of fear that grips the 
nation as it watches its income fall lower and 
lower. 

(2) The weakness of a taxation system that, 
in most places, puts an undue part of the tax 
load on real and personal property, and prompts 
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millions of harrassed Americans to strike blindly 
out for relief without any too much discrim- 
ination about what they hit. 

(3) Groups which have always been op- 
posed to adequate support for education and 
are now taking advantage of the real neces- 
sity for economy and the epidemic of fear to 
achieve their niggardly and anti-social objective. 

I suggest three broad lines along which I 
think educators are obligated to move if they 
are to discharge their responsibility to the fu- 
ture of community, state, and nation. 

(1) Educators should see to it that the teach- 
ing profession and the public are put in pos- 
session of all the pertinent facts about any 
short-sighted and anti-social forces that may be 
operating in an uncritical drive against educa- 
tional expenditures. 

This is not to say, let me make sun clear, 
that educators should set themselves in oppo- 
sition to sound economies. It is only to say 
that they must not permit, if they can prevent 
it, a blind assault on the enterprise of educa- 
tion by limited and anti-social interests bent 
upon taking advantage of the time to slash the 
heart out of education in the cold interest of 
their pocketbooks. 

(2) Educators should meet an unfair propa- 
gandizing of the public with a wise education 
of the public in the actual facts of the situation. 

Thousands upon thousands of honest Ameri- 
cans, who have always been the friends of edu- 
cation, have been bewildered by propagandists 
during the last few months. There is, make no 
mistake about it, an organized drive of na- 
tional scope to cut educational support below 
anything that even this difficult time requires. 
If the bewildered friends of education are not 
enlightened, the propagandists will be able to 
get away with a high-handed scuttling of the 
educational ship instead of buckling down to 
the unpopular task of fundamental govern- 
mental and economic readjustments which, in 
cutting costs, might reduce the supply of pork. 

(3) Educators should meet the situation 
with offensive rather than merely defensive 
tactics. 

I mean by this that now is the time of all 
times to go to the public with far-sighted edu- 
cational programs the importance of which to 
the future of community, state, and nation can 
but be clear to sincere intelligence. To huddle 
defensively around services without a searching 
appeal is never justified. In a time of stress it 
is a kind of social treason. Now, if ever, is the 
time to make manifest to all the central sig- 
nificance of a creative education in the life of 
a great people. 
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February 24, 1932 
The Executive Committee 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We respectfully submit herewith the report of the 
audit which we have made of the financial records 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association for the year 
ended December 31, 1931. 

The net worth of the Association, considered on a 
cash basis, was $104,753.73 on December 31, 1931. 
This is an increase of $11,498.61 over the net worth 
at the beginning of the year and represents the ex- 
cess of income over expenses as shown in Exhibit 
“B”, The increases in the assets for the year were as 
follows: 


Wyuna Cath £2227 Se 8 $ 3,620.63 
ree TOONS ea Se 7,787.50 
Secretary's Office Equipment —~___ 90.48 

Wome 2 ooo Soe oe $11,498.61 


The Treasurer's receipts and disbursements for the 
year and the reconciliation of the Treasurer's balance 
with the bank’s balance are shown in Schedule I. 

A detailed statement of income and expense is 
given in Exhibit “B’. The statement is prepared 
upon a cash basis ba no depreciation on equipment 
in the Secretary's office has been considered. 

We wish to express our appreciation for the many 
courtesies extended to us during the audit. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELWELL, KIEKHOFER & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Exhibit “A” 
atoceamemea* Reap ASSOCIATION 
Wisconsin 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1931 
ASSETS 

Cash on Hand in Secretary’s Office_$ 
Cash in Bank—Schedule 

Liberty Bond Owned—Schedule II__ 
Other Bonds Owned—Schedule II— 
Par $65,000.00 
Wisconsin Journal of Education____ 
Equipment—Secretary’s Office 


1,500.00 
5,187.93 


Total Assets $104,753.73 





LIABILITIES 
Records are kept on cash basis 
NET WORTH 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
yanvery. 2, WSs tadednacceunene $93,255.12 
Excess of Income over Expense: for 
1931—Exhibit ‘'B’’ 11,498.61 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth_----- 


$104,753.73 


Schedule I 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Madison, Wisconsin 
TREASURER’S RECORDS 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1931 


Dalance, Jaawary 1.72991. <ckdcwenevennuce 
Receipts : 
rom .the Secretary-..._...---~~ $48,088.38 
Interest on Daily Bank Balances_ 371.15 
Interest on Bonds ,181.65 
Bonds Sold—Including Profit: 
Public Service of 
Northern Ill. ~---$1,100.00 
Jersey Central Power 


$29,288.74 





[Ee snennene 1,035.00 
West Penn Power 
Company «<...2< 1,049.25 3,184.25 








Memberships at Milwaukee_--. 1,560.00 
56,385.43 


$85,674.17 






Disbursements : 
Total of Checks No. 4448 to No. 5388 in- 
clusive issued pursuant to orders from 








































Secretary 52,740.81 

Cash in Bank, December 31, 1931—Exhibit 
ey a $32,933.36 

BANK RECONCILIATION 

Balance per Bank Statement, December 31, 
1931 $33,524.37 
Less Checks Outstanding 591.01 

Balance Available in Bank, December 31, 
1931—as above $32,933.36 
Exhibit ‘‘B” 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Madison, Wisconsin 





SECRETARY’S RECORDS 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Year Ended December 31, 1931 
INCOME 
Memberships and Subscri one SER" $37,855.83 
Interest on d $3.20 01 

































































Less: Accrued Interest 156. 79 3,050.22 
Interest on Daily Balances_____.__ 371.15 
Advertising in Wisconsin Journal of 

Education 11,255.18 
Refunds 4.80 
Teachers Material Sold__.__....... 1.50 
Advertising on Convention Programs 100.00 
a Envelopes and Mailing 

134.60 
euseateanann (ae aS 7.70 
Total Income $52,780.98 
—. 
President’s Traveling Expense______ 377.34 
Treasurer's Salary and “os gi 700.99 
Executive Committee Expense__-___ 493.68 
Secretary's Office Expense : 

Secretary’s Salary -~--$6,999.96 

Assistant’s Salary ~_-. 2,460.00 

—* Travel Ex- 

fice Sasi ieanlaia ine ki 261.78 

10) ad "Employees —Fuil 

ibiceebubeishanmiaadibas 3,215.04 
office "Employees —Part 
Peet eRevER Seopeaee re 409.20 

Me spireennamapaaaias 1,440.00 

Office Telia and Ex- 

ne a ee rea 452.08 

ae 845.83 

Telephone and Tele- 

Sh) Sa 339.15 

Subscriptions ~-.----- 55.80 

PHGGDE  snnitnwnccue 563.44 

Other Expense ---~~-- 88.43 17,130.71 
Convention Expense ~------.------ 5,905.73 
National Education Association---. 1,015.71 
Wisconsin Journal of Education: 

WEEE wip wcccbassices $11,033.26 

POMOBE . cxcniracwcccons 734.26 

Other Expense ~-..._ 670.96 12,438.48 
Committee Expense ~-----..---._ 1,470.31 
RONNS GHICIE che cecem eesti 139.22 
Refunds of Secaborehips and Sub- 

scriptions 459.50 
Loss on Sale of Equipment_------- 151.20 
Loss on Sale of Securities-_______- 512.50 
Accounting Service: <i... cecnnne 75.00 
Copies of Legislature Proceedings 50.00 
Miscellaneous Expense ~---------~- 226.27 
Wisconsin Credit Union Expense_- 135.73 






$41,282.37 
$11,498.61 


Total Expenses 
men of Income 








Over Expense—Exhibit 
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A Word About 
and From 


Our President 
for 1933 


OUR new president is O. H. Plenzke, As- 

sistant State Superintendent of Schools! 
Mr. Plenzke is widely known throughout state 
educational circles, and his close contact with 
every educational agency in Wisconsin ably fits 
him for the important work to be done for 
education during the coming year. 

Like many other prominent Wisconsin edu- 
cators Mr. Plenzke began his teaching in a 
tural community. He was first a principal of a 
state graded school, and then became principal 
of the Lincoln elementary school, at Madison. 
His teaching methods attracted considerable at- 
tention, and when a new superintendent was 
to be chosen in Menasha, Mr. Plenzke was 
elected from a number of candidates. From 
1918-26 he remained at Menasha, and finally 
left to accept the position of Assistant State Su- 
perintendent, which office he now holds. 

Mr. Plenzke has been actively associated with 
both state and national educational bodies. At 





O. H. Plenzke 
His popularity expressed in a white ballot 


one time he was President of the City Super- 
intendents association of the state, he is First 
vice-president of the Rural Department of the 
N. E. A., and has been actively engaged in 
many educational activities connected with the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. 

Mr. Plenzke’s nomination to the presidency 
of the W. T. A. was exceedingly popular with 
the entire Delegate Assembly, which instructed 
the secretary to cast a white ballot, to affect 
the unanimous election of the Assistant State 
Superintendent. 





President's Message 
Fellow Teachers: 

Permit me to offer my grateful acknowledgement of your confidence. In accepting the 
presidency of the Association I am sensitive to its responsibilities as well as to its honors. 

It is difficult to think on any phase of education without an awareness of the vexa- 
tious problems ahead. The impacts of opposition and retrenchment have already left a few 
scars. Unless there is an abatement of this policy the consequences will be serious. It is our 
duty to justify public education as an indispensable part of our economic and social life. 
Likewise must the public be shown that nothing could be more short-sighted than educa- 
tional regression. We dare not sit by in a disinterested spirit of forgiveness while the foes 
of education insist upon taking it out on the children. 

Our membership covers many divisions and fields, all committed to the purposes of 
education. Regardless of our teaching positions I trust that in any necessary defense of 
educational opportunity there may be no segregation of interests but a united profession. 

Anticipating your continued assistance and counsel, I am, with deep appreciation, 

Very sincerely yours, 
—O. H. Plenzke 
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Highlights 


of the 1932 


HOSE who predicted “‘a small meeting this 

year” guessed badly. When President Brewer 
introduced Professor Bode at nine twenty-five 
on Thursday morning the galleries were filled 
to the rafters. The splendid attendance stands 
to the credit of Wisconsin teachers, many of 
whom came at some sacrifice. They were alert 
to every opportunity afforded by the meeting 
and genuine professional interest radiated from 
each and all. If a great gathering of this sort 
can be characterized by a word or two, the one 
of 1932 typified sincerity and determination. 
This spirit was dominant in the Resolutions, 
presented by Superintendent Hirsch of Rice 
Lake. 

Mr. C. J. Brewer acquitted himself most ably 
as a presiding officer and met his presidential 
responsibility with poise and courtesy. Sessions 
ran smoothly as all details had been arranged 
with the splendid help of Mrs. Toal and Mr. 
Ragatz of the Secretary’s office. 

The convention opened Thursday morning 
when the huge crowd sang “Faith of Our 
Fathers” under the direction of Professor Gor- 
don. The first speaker was Boyd H. Bode of 
Ohio State University. Always popular with 
Wisconsin school folks, Professor Bode’s ap- 
peal for a new education was well received. He 
was followed by a Wisconsin product Professor 
Goodwin Watson of Columbia University who 
portrayed a distressing picture of the future 
economics of our nation. He made a plea for 
a virtue of leisure and leisureliness. At the high 
school principals’ conference Professor Wat- 
son outlined a comprehensive forward-looking 
program of secondary education. Musical num- 
bers of the session were presented by Oconomo- 
woc High School Mixed Chorus and Waukesha 
Woodwind Ensemble. Their numbers were ex- 
traordinarily fine. Rev. Albert E. Day of Pitts- 
burgh was the opening speaker on Friday 
morning. His challenge of the stuffed mind 
brought a sympathetic response from the audi- 
ence whose general acceptance of the Wiscon- 
sin Philosophy made them receptive to that 
point of view. The second speaker was Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank, whose topic was ‘The 
Sword over Education”. Mr. Frank’s appear- 
ance upon the platform brought forth hearty 
applause which he promptly justified in a vig- 
orous defense of education. His address ap- 
pears in this issue. Musical presentations of 
Friday morning were by Whitewater State 
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onvention 


Teachers’ College Band and Racine High 
School Chorus. Great credit is due these or- 
ganizations for their splendid entertainment 
which drew spontaneous applause. The session 
closed with an address by Dr. Bruce Robinson, 
Newark, New Jersey, who gave a constructive 
address on mental hygiene, a phase of educa- 
tion which up to now has received only slight 
recognition. 


Foster Defends Education 


Saturday morning Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt of 
California made a stirring appeal for leader- 
ship. The 1932 convention concluded with the 
address of William Trufant Foster, Newton, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Foster’s defense of educa- 
tion in this emergency and his fearless ar- 
raignment of our managers of finance merit 
the printing of his address for general circula- 
tion. The speakers were of unusually high or- 
der. Comments and discussions about propos- 
als offered were heard in hotel lobbies and at 
dining tables, which is evidence that somebody 
said something. 

All Wisconsin Night drew a large crowd to 
witness honors conferred upon Miss Waters 
and Mr. Callahan. They were presented by 
Miss Blanche McCarthy and Mr. C. J. Ander- 
son. The tributes and presentations of brochures 
was most impressive. Hundreds of friends of 
these two people outside of the teacher group 
came to Milwaukee from Fox River Valley 
points and elsewhere to greet the recipients in 
receiving the highest honors of the Association. 

A splendid program by the Lyric Male 
Chorus of Milwaukee undet direction of Al- 
fred Hiles Bergen was given before and after 
the honor awards. This organization more 
than maintained its reputation which has be- 
come nation-wide. The “Four Bills’ Quartette 
sang one number and faced Miss Waters and 
Mr. Callahan with a special encore number. 


White Ballots for All Officers 


The work of the Representative Assembly, 
on Wednesday evening, was dispatched with 
unusual speed and efficiency. Following the re- 
port of the credentials committee the delegates 
elected officers for the ensuing year. All dele- 
gates were in agreement concerning the candi- 
dates nominated, so the acting secretary was 
delegated to cast white ballots for O. H. 
Plenzke, Madison, President; Bart E. McCor- 
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mick, Madison, Secretary (for a three year 
term) ; and H. H. Theisen, Fond du Lac, F. E. 
Drescher, Fennimore, and Antoinette Durant, 
Platteville, as First, Second, and Third Vice- 
Presidents. Miss Johanna Hannan and C. J. 
Anderson were re-elected as members of the 
executive committee, and Charles Hulten, newly 
elected Superintendent at Sheboygan was named 
to succeed Henry Kircher, for a three year 
term, as a member of the same committee. Fol- 
lowing the election of officers the delegates 
heard reports from the committees on Necrol- 
ogy, Resolutions, Character Education, Guid- 
ance, Teacher Training Council, Code of Eth- 
ics, Faculty Meetings, Locals, Credit Union, 
Retirement Fund, and Reorganization. The last 
named committee asked for a one-year con- 
tinuation, and will present a final report at the 
November meeting in 1933. 

Printed copies of all reports were furnished 
to the delegates. Others interested may secure 
copies by writing the W. T. A. office. 


Section meetings were live, according to re- 
ports. Many of our state leaders appeared upon 

rograms of their respective groups. Quite a 
few followed speakers like Bode and Watson 
from one meeting to another. This has become 
a tendency in national conventions as well. 

One of the outstanding tendencies seems to 
be a desire of teachers to tie to a philosophy of 
education. Speakers at the general and section 
meetings sounded the call to divest education 
of its formalism, its bookishness, its repression. 
Those who have studied the Wisconsin Philos- 
ophy of Education heard its principles pro- 
pounded throughout the meeting. 

In short, it was a great convention. The 
speakers were good and the members came for 
serious consideration of education and school 
problems. 

Mr. Brewer and the association officers de- 
serve our thanks and congratulations for a 
meeting which bolstered up morale in need of 


repair. —0O. H. Plenzke 
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(Excerpts from the speech of William Trufant Foster) 


FINANCIAL leaders declared liquidation would start business recovery. Thousands of banks 
and businesses failed but the trouble was not cured. Failures increase troubles. Hoarding 
follows and then more liquidation. Now they tell us we must liquidate intelligence. 


EVEN in the late-lamented era of prosperity there were far too many pupils to each 
teacher. Now they tell us there must be even more. Are the teachers needed elsewhere? 
Heavens, no! In every field there are too many workers now. The shorter the school ros- 


ters, the longer the breadlines. 


WHY is it impossible to have new school buildings? That, we are told, is because there 
are millions of idle men eager to set our idle machinery in motion. Because there are 


millions of idle clerks, stenographers, truck men, plumbers, plasterers, 


railroad workers, 


architects we must continue to herd our children into monstrosities of the late General 


Grant period of architecture. 


But. we are told, there is no money. Money is not an act of God. It is subject to human 
control. If currency and credit is kept flowing a major business slump is impossible. This 


depression is purely a monetary phenomenon. 


Monetary deflation must be stopped. The 


trouble is not so much frozen assets as frozen feet. 
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ecretary s Report To the 
1932 Delegate Assembly » » 


In the enforced absence of our secretary, B. E. 
McCormick, the following statement of the year's ac- 
tivities has been prepared by Roy T. Ragatz, assistant 
to Mr. McCormick. 





\X/ ISCONSIN has long prided itself upon its 
schools, and the progressive educational 
outlook it has nurtured and cherished. Pioneer 
history of this state is replete with cases of 
communities which bent every effort of its citi- 
zenty to provide youth with the benefits of the 
fundamental 3 Rs. This continued appreciation 
of education is today reflected in the great edu- 
cational system, of which we are a part. 

Early in the educational history of Wiscon- 
sin, a few far-sighted individuals foresaw the 
needs of professional cooperation. Teachers 
were far removed from the official seat of gov- 
ernment, and soon sensed the benefits derived 
from professional meetings, where educational 
thoughts might be exchanged. And so, in the 
spirit of cooperative professional effort, the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association first saw the 
light of day in 1853. 

From such a modest beginning the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association has steadily grown, 
until today it represents the professional in- 
terests of more than 18,700 Wisconsin men 
and women delegated to the task of educating 
the youth of our state. 

Growth in membership has been but an at- 
tending factor to the increasingly important 
program of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion. Conceived in the spirit of professional 
cooperation for the exchange of pedagogical 
thought, the Association has vastly increased 
the scope of its activities. Instead of remaining 
a bystander in the general progress of educa- 
tion the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
through the united action of its thousands of 
members, has become a leader in all measures 
designed to better our schools and to extend 
the educational facilities of the state to bene- 
fit every Wisconsin boy and girl. The activi- 
ties of the Association concern the welfare of 
its members, but that alone cannot justify the 
increasing activity of our united action. The 
welfare of education itself, as well as the pro- 
fession, has been and should continue to be 
the central thought motivating the activities of 
our office. With such a charge it is obvious 
that the Wisconsin Teachers Association must 
organize, maintain, and promote a varied and 
comprehensive program of activities. 
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1. Our Annual Convention 


While increasingly concerned with temporal 
affairs concerning education, the Association 
has continued to emphasize the inspirational 
side of its activities in the annual state con- 
vention. In many ways the annual meeting at 
Milwaukee is the culmination of our visible 
work. The organization of programs requires 
the tireless efforts of many members, while the 
organization of the general program itself is 
the direct responsibility of the president, and 
the secretary’s office. The central office has 
only been enabled to carry on its work by the 
hearty cooperation of all section chairmen, and 
various acting committees. 

The state teachers convention has always 
played a prominent part in the educational pro- 
gram of the year, and the inspirational quality 
of the meeting has a distinctly beneficial effect 
upon the participating teachers. Few of us 
take time to consciously express the underlying 
principles of our professional life, and a meet- 
ing of this kind serves to clarify and crystallize 
our half-thought ideas concerning our educa- 
tional philosophy. 

Of more practical worth are the new teach- 
ing ideas presented at the state convention. 
Teachers are enabled to discuss new teaching 
procedures and techniques, absorb new ideas 
concerning their curricula and become ac- 
Ta with the new equipment and texts on 

isplay in the exhibit hall. 

And so, in a dual role of spiritual interpre- 
tation and practical application the annual 
state teachers’ convention contributes to the 
efficiency and idealism of the entire teaching 
profession of the state. 


ll. Committee Work 


While our annual professional gathering is 
the greatest display of the Association’s work, 
the major share of the year’s activity is being 
quietly carried on by a number of committees, 
concerned with specialized interests of the pro- 
fession. During the past year the conditions of 
the times have required the organization of 
several new committees, to augment the con- 
tinued efficient work of many active commit- 
tees organized earlier. During the past yeat 
committees of the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation have been engrossed in the study of 
the following subjects: 
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1, Teacher Training 


The committee on Teacher Training has 
been exceedingly active during the past year, 
and the product of its labor is ably expressed 
in “A Wisconsin Program of Educationa 
Philosophy and School Practice,” published in 
the January issue of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
oF EpucaTION. If education is to be redi- 
rected the task will be ours. If we are to have 
success in the undertaking the public will 
have to be informed of the basis upon which 
that revision proceeds. Since the initial pub- 
lication of the philosophy it has been pre- 
sented to various educational and lay groups. 
The supervisory staff of the Department of 
Public Instruction used parts of it for con- 
ference material the past year. The general 
approval accorded the report has been tre- 
assuring to the committee. Its proposals em- 
body the determination that Wisconsin's 
schools shall move forward with a well de- 
fined purpose under a planned and defensible 
program. Suggestions and criticisms of a year 
of exposure have been taken into account and 
the Teacher Training Council presents again 
“A Wisconsin Program of Educational Phi- 
losophy and School Practice.” Since the initial 
publication the committee members have dis- 
cussed the contents with educators throughout 
the state, and are now in a position to present 
a revised and final statement of “A Wisconsin 
Program of Educational Philosophy and 
Practice.” 


2. Character Education 

The committee on character education has 
continued its work of last year, and is in a 
position to render a final report, containing 
valuable information on existing practices and 
procedures. 


3. Reorganization 

Last year the Committee on Reorganization 
presented a tentative initial report to the Dele- 
gate Assembly, and after considerable discus- 
sion it was decided to continue the work of 
this committee. Numerous suggestions have 
been sent to members of the committee, and 
after considerable thought and further study 
the committee is in a position to present a 
revised report at this year’s assembly. The 
committee members have been tireless in their 
efforts to formulate a plan which they feel 
would extend the advantages of the Associa- 
tion to the greatest number of Wisconsin 
teachers. 


4. Guidance 


Guidance, or vocational direction as some 
choose to speak of it, has offered education a 
challenge of justification. The Committee on 
Guidance has spent a year of intensive study 
on the subject, and has prepared a report 
replete with helpful teaching suggestions, 
based on actual case studies. The material 
which has been the basis of the report was 
gathered from sources throughout the state, 
and is logically grouped under classified heads 
of guidance in kindergarten, elementary school, 
high school, vocational school, and college. 


5. Code of Ethics 


The Committee on Ethics is prepared to 
present a report to the Delegate Assembly. 
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The content of their report is designed to 
guide genuinely professional teachers in their 
relations with school boards, administrative 
officers, and other teachers. 


6. Tenure 

Last year an active committee on teacher 
tenure drew up a favorable program, and in- 
corporated it into a tenure bill, which was 
presented for consideration at the last session 
of the legislature. While political strife largely 
nullified the work of the committee, it is 
hoped that at some future date the ideas of 
this committee will be expressed in actual 
legislation which will offer security of tenure 
to the worthy teachers of Wisconsin. 


7. Credit Union 

Last year the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion greatly added to its services to W. T. A. 
members through the organization of a Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union. Before formal 
organization was effected a committee care- 
fully reviewed the entire situation and worked 
in close harmony with state officials, to pro- 
vide means whereby teachers could secure 
small loans for short periods of time, with- 
out having to pay the high rates of interest 
charged by all commercial short-time loan or- 
ganizations. Care of organization and the dili- 
gence of operation by the committee members 
have insured the success of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union. The WISCONSIN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION cancelled all advertising 
contracts with commercial short term loan 
organizations, and actively promoted the busi- 
ness of our own mutual loan and savings 
association. 


8. Committee on Locals 

In spite of the JouRNAL and our annual 
convention, the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion has not been able to give local teachers’ 
groups needed aid in*the formation of educa- 
tional meeting programs. It was for this pur- 
pose that the Committee on Locals was or- 
ganized. The work of the committee has al- 
ready been expressed in an attractive folder, 
sent to various teachers and school adminis- 
trators throughout the state. The committee is 
busy at work, drawing up suggestions for 
teacher meeting programs, acting as a clearing 
house for information which might interest 
local groups of teachers, and in general bring- 
ing local teacher groups into closer contact 
with new developments and thought in the 
profession. 


9. Faculty Meetings 

During the past year this committee has 
attempted to analyse the possible benefits which 
might be derived from faculty meetings, to 
make them more vital and _ constructive. 
School executives throughout the state have 
been consulted, through a questionnaire, and 
on the basis of the information received the 
committee is in a position to formulate plans 
and suggestions. The work of the committee 
will continue this year. 


10. Retirement Fund Committee 


It becomes increasingly important that teach- 
ers become more fully acquainted with the 
fundamental principals and operations of the 
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Wisconsin Teachers Retirement Law. Due to 
continued lack of knowledge on the subject 
among Wisconsin teachers participating in the 
fund, and continued misinformation concern- 
ing the fund being circulated among the citi- 
zens of the state, the Committee on the Re- 
tirement Fund of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation was formed. Already the members 
of this committee have appeared before a 
number of county institutes, and have pre- 
pared a revised catechism of pertinent ques- 
tions and answers concerning the Wisconsin 
Teachers Retirement Law and the Retirement 
Fund. 


Ill. Office Activities 


While scores of teachers are engaged in 
committee work, the office of the W. T. A. is 
busily engaged in routine work necessary to 
“keep the wheels running smoothly.” Through- 
out the year there are constant calls concern- 
ing teaching salaries, methods of procedure, 
and new techniques and curricula employed 
in various localities throughout the state. The 
office must be ready with all sorts of informa- 
tion desired; which all requires constant mimeo- 
graphing or printing of important reports. 

Then there are the calls for speakers to 
appear before luncheon clubs, and explain va- 
rious phases of education which might be of 
special interest to leaders in community life. 
Few realize how unstinting Mr. McCormick, 
our secretary, has been in work of this kind. 
Hardly a week passed by when he failed to 
—_ before some group, such as a service 
club, P. T. A. conference, or teachers’ meeting 
to promote the welfare of education in Wis- 
consin. This unselfish giving of his time and 
energy has resulted in Mr. McCormick’s tem- 
porary absence from his desk. During the in- 
terim this important “promotional” work has 
been ably carried on by President Brewer and 
members of the Executive Committee. 


IV. Legislative 


Last year was a busy time for the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the W: T. A. Education 
could not hope to escape the spotlight of leg- 
islative attention, and at times it seemed as 
though much of the good in education, which 
had taken years of earnest effort to attain, 
might be swept away in the heat of legislative 
action. However, here again the untiring ef- 
forts of Mr. McCormick stood the association 
in good stead. Day after day he spent hours 
pouring over the contents of over 1900 pro- 
posed bills and resolutions, picking out those 
which specifically affected education, and keep- 
ing a vast number of interested persons in- 
formed concerning the progress of educational 
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legislation. More than 130 bills directly tc. 
lated to education were carefully analyzed and 
summarized. These summaries, and any othe 
information concerning matters of legislation 
of special import to teachers, were mimeo 
gtaphed as weekly bulletins and sent to morg 
than a thousand interested persons. The bul 
letin list contained the names of high school 
principals, county and city superintendents 
normal schools, university faculty member 
P. T. A. groups, women’s clubs, and scores of 
individuals who requested bulletins. In all 
more than 20,000 bulletins concerning educaj 
tional legislation emanated from the W. T. A 
office last year. 


V. Surveys, Research and Publicity 


1. Science Committee Survey 


Feeling that the general field of sciend 
might profit by a bit of concentrated self 
analysis, the Executive Committee of th 
W. T. A. created a special Science Commit 
tee, with delegated powers to formulate 
philosophy of science teaching. This commi 
tee has been active throughout the past year 
and held various meetings with science teach 
ers of the state. As an outgrowth of the con 
tributions made by 55 discussion groups i 
which over 300 science teachers participated 
the Science Committee has formuated a “Wis 
consin Philosophy of Science Teaching.” Th 
initial report of the Philosophy was published 
in the September issue of the JOURNAL, an 
contains many stimulating ideas for the bette 
teaching of science. In a restricted sense thi 
report parallels the work of the Teacher Train 
ing Council, as expressed in “A Wisconsi 
Program of Educational Philosophy and Schod 
Practice.” 


2. Salary Surveys 


a. In accordance with yearly practices th 
office of the W. T. A. made a detaild 
analysis of teachers’ salaries in the stat 
last spring. A survey report showing 
ary trends throughout Wisconsin w: 
compiled and presented at the ann 
school board meeting. 


b. A detailed salary survey, classifying 
aries according to population areas 4 
types of teaching was prepared and di 
tributed last spring. This comprehensi 
21 page report contained specific sal 
data for comparison between cities 
various sizes, as well as data classifi 
according to the teaching subject. Th 
data presented in the report were 
from the preliminary elementary @ 
high school reports Tunided the Std 
Department of Public Instruction by 4 
superintendents and principals in 
tember 1931, and from the annual 
ports of county superintendents covetil 
the year 1930-31. The contents of th 
survey served to acquaint each comm 
nity with its teaching salaries in 
tion to other communities, and_ ser 
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to emphasize the fact that the teachers 
as a class are lower salaried than they 
should be. 


3. Teachers’ Living Cost Survey 


Last year it became increasingly evident that 
the spotlight of school economy would direct 
attention to the salaries of Wisconsin teach- 
ers. Teachers in various localities were doing 
their share, and in many cases more than 
their share, toward community welfare proj- 
ects. Teachers in groups donated money to be 
used for school milk funds, for health clinics, 
and for clothing. Yet it became obvious that 
certain communities were accepting the exist- 
ing condition of depression in neighboring 
communities as a pretext for the cutting of 
teachers’ salaries, which were none too high, 
even in times of exceeding prosperity. To com- 
bat this unreasoning hysteria the W. T. A. 
appointed a committee to make a detailed 
study of teachers’ living costs, in relation to 
their salaries and their expenditures over a 
three year period. Approximately 8000 ques- 
tionnaires were distributed among the teach- 
ers of the state, with 3,797 returned. The 
detailed information from the 3797 replies 
was carefully tabulated, and on the basis of 
the committee’s findings our office was able to 
actively combat an unwarranted blanket re- 
duction of teacher salaries throughout the 
state. The conclusions drawn from this Living 
Cost Survey were sent to every editor in the 
state, and a great deal of favorable publicity 
resulted from this close contact with the press. 


4. Salary Conferences 


As a follow-up of the Teachers’ Living Cost 
Survey, the W. T. A. arranged a series of 
conferences with schoolboard members, for the 
purpose of clarifying various questions con- 
cerning the widespread revision of teacher sal- 
aries. Meetings held. in February at several 
points in the state helped to stem the tide of 
wholesale teacher salary cuts, and by present- 
ing the case of the teachers, representatives 
of the Association succeeded in having many 
schoolboard members act sanely on the ques- 
tion of teacher salaries. Through these infor- 
mal conferences a number of schoolboard 
members received helpful suggestions of sav- 
ings which they might affect, without mate- 
rially lowering the efficiency of their school 
or without upsetting the prevailing salary 
standards. 


5. Organized Research and Publicity 


During the past few years enemies of edu- 
cational progress have hired men to spread 
propaganda harmful to the interests of our 
school system. Education has not been ade- 
quately prepared for such an attack, and with 
few exceptions we have failed to “sell” our 
entire educational system to the taxpayers of 
Wisconsin. j 

Sensing the need of an honest evaluation of 
educational costs, equipment, and goals the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association has secured 
the services of a paid research director to dig 
out facts concerning education, which might 
be of genuine interest to the citizens of this 
state. The Association has been fortunate in 





securing the services of Dr. Virgil Lyon, a 
specialist in educational research and statistical 
analysis. 

As a counterpart of an organized research 
program, the Association has established close 
contacts with newspaper editors throughout 
the state. Laie goagees our office has engaged 
the services of a professional journalist, who 
prepares interesting news publicity, based on 
the findings of our research director. The pub- 
licity part of the entire program will soon be 
handled by a regular member of the present 
office staff. 


In addition to these special surveys and re- 
search activities, the office of the Association 
constantly cooperates with individuals and or- 
ganizations in the state, by furnishing informa- 
tion and by working with them on matters per- 
taining to salaries and education in general. 
Through letters, bulletins, press publicity, and 
the JOURNAL, thousands of teachers and other 
citizens have been furnished with information 
concerning our schools. In the past our secre- 
tary, Mr. McCormick, has attended numerous 
institutes, educational conferences, P. T. A. 
meetings, service club meetings, schoolmasters’ 
clubs, and other assemblies where educational 
problems have been discussed. Since Mr. Mc- 
Cormick’s illness this work has been ably car- 
ried on by President Brewer and individual 
members of the Executive Committee. Our en- 
tire association is deeply indebted to the mem- 
bers of our Executive Committee who have 
given unsparingly of their time and effort, so 
that the interests of our profession might be 
adequately protected. 


VI. The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


“Teachers may come, teachers may go, but 
the JOURNAL goes on forever,” might well be 
the slogan of our Association publication. Now 
celebrating its 76th year of life, the JOURNAL 
has decidedly changed its garb and philosophy 
during the past decades. As now published we 
present a lively monthly magazine, with con- 
tents ranging from philosophical evaluations of 
education to the lightest type of humor. Each 
issue is designed. to be of distinct help to all 
teachers of the state. General feature articles 
are frequently written by nationally famous 
educators, or present new educational proce- 
dures successfully tried in some Wisconsin 
school. Other departments contain news from 
the State Department of Public Instruction, in- 
teresting items concerning pioneer school his- 
tory, book reviews, comments on current edu- 
cational questions, and news concerning the 
various members of our professional body. 
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VII. Our Financial Situation 


The finances of the W. T. A. are in fairly 
good condition, considering the times. The 
backbone of our financial support is our mem- 
bership, and we regret to state that during the 
past 12 months a number of teachers have 
failed to renew their membership in the 
W. T. A. The work of our Association benefits 
every teacher in Wisconsin, and every Wiscon- 
sin teacher should support it. The work has 
been especially costly this year, for we are 
faced with new problems confronting the con- 
tinued progress of our profession. Our sur- 
veys have cost us a great deal, and the services 
of a skilled research director has added to our 
expenses; but in each case we are spending 
money to protect the interests of every Wis- 
consin teacher. This is a time when all teach- 
ets should support their professional associa- 
tion; and yet only 85% of our teachers are 
cooperating in a program which benefits 100% 
of our teachers. You are doing your part, by 
being a member, but there may be others in 
your school who are not carrying their share 
of the load. Two dollars a year is little, when 
one regards it as a type of “professional in- 
surance”; for the entire W. T. A. program is 
designed to insure the educational benefits 
which we have already attained, and provide 
for measures which will elevate the general 
teaching conditions in Wisconsin. 


While our membership has failed to in- 
crease, and thereby provide an additional 
source of income to offset our emergency ex- 
penditures, the advertising income of our 
JouRNAL has decreased. Economic retrench- 
ments in school budgets have been reflected in 
decreased purchases of school texts and equip- 
ment, and manufacturers and publishers have 
all pared their advertising budgets down to 
the very bone. Last year the JOURNAL suf- 
fered a loss of 20% in advertising over the 
previous year, and this year it is probable that 
this loss will be even greater. The advertising 
manager has developed a number of new ac- 
counts, but these have failed to make up for 
losses in other lines. Advertisers who have 
patronized us with full page space throughout 
the year are now using little or no space. 
While this loss of revenue has been partially 
offset by securing an exceptionally favorable 
printing contract, it does not cover up the fact 
that our JOURNAL must secure material sup- 
port from the membership fund. 
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Vill. Balancing Our Ledgers 


In a sense we all are passing through a se. 
rious crisis. Education is being attacked on all 
sides. Short-sighted individuals are disregard. 
ing the interests of the boy and girl of 1933 
in an unreasoning cry for school economy and 
retrenchment. It is a time when united action 
is our one and only means of protection. We 
must express ourselves through some central 
voice; and only through the support of our 
entire teaching body can we hope to meet the 
issues of the day. The next twelve months 
will be busy ones for all of us, and our asso- 
ciation should continue to take an active and 
aggressive part in a —— designed to bene- 
fit the teaching profession of Wisconsin. ln 

Our Association can continue to occupy 4 
prominent position in the affairs of education 
if all of the teachers of Wisconsin unite their 
efforts in one consolidated front. Education 
cannot hope to escape the penetrating gaze of 
inquiry and careful evaluation. There is no 
objection to that, for education must and will 
stand the test, if the game is played squarely. 
Combatting deceitful per has become 
a new challenge to all of us, and we appeal 
to every teacher to help us “‘sell” the value of 
education to the citizens of Wisconsin. This 
must be our big job this year; and the goal is 
of paramount importance, for it involves the fi center 
lives of thousands of boys and girls growing § schoo! 
up in a depression year. Only sound edua-§ fy, 
tional policies, worthy practices, and proved 
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performances will permit us to offer the child NpPe 
of 1933 as much as we gave the child of 1929.8... 
Let us all become professionally minded, cog- June 
nizant of the opportunities of service in our oa}, 
job, and not embittered by short-sighted criti f yin 
cisms which we know are unjust. All of us, pteser 
superintendents, principals, and teachers, must ff 4. pt 
recognize the necessity of group solidarity, B dene 
united thought and action, and unselfish 00-ff three : 
operation for the benefit of our profession. If eight 
we all maintain our educational standards § no] 
unite our efforts in common action, and con- 
tinue to keep the welfare of the child as our 
constant goal, material and social progress wil ]HE 
be the ultimate result. a 


Our office owes much to the scores of it- 
terested members who have aided us during 
the absence of our leader, Mr. McCormick. 
On every hand we have secured the finest kind 
of cooperation, and with the continued u- 
selfish help of all of you we can continue to 
“keep the ball rolling’ until the return of out 
secretary. 
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Respectfully submitted, 


Roy T. Ragatz 
Assistant to Mr. McCormick 
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“Three Cheers for the Red, White and Blue” 


The spectacle of 5,000 school children in an impressive flag drill was part of a Bi-Centennial 
program staged by the schools of Racine, last June. 


A School Project 


In Patriotism » » » 


N RESPONSE to the suggestion of the 

United States Government the city council 

of Racine appointed a local Washington Bi- 
Centennial Commission. The writer was made 
amember of that commission and the schools 
were asked to participate in the general pro- 
gram of celebrating the two hundredth anni- 
versaty of the birth of the Father of Our 
Country. In addition to co-operating during 
the year on all of the occasions suggested for 
emphasizing the life and service of George 
Washington plans were made for a special bi- 
centennial celebration to be given by the 
schools. 

Flag Day is June 14. This year this date 
happened to come in the last week of school, 
which would be too late in the school year for 
a suitable celebration. Accordingly, Friday, 
June 10, was decided upon, for a flag day 
celebration. After a number of conferences 
with teachers and principals it was decided to 
present a flag drill which would be given by 
the pupils of the fifth and sixth grades in the 
elementary schools, and all the pupils in the 
three junior high schools covering grades seven, 
tight and nine. This made a total of approxi- 
mately five thousand pupils. 


A Drill of 20 Minutes for 5,000 


HE instructors in physical education prepared 

a drill which would take about twenty min- 
utes to execute. The entire drill was repeated, 
thus reducing the problem of training pupils 
for the drill and increasing its effectiveness 
from the point of view of the spectators. This 
plan therefore provided a program forty min- 
utes in length. Mr. H. U. Wood, principal of 
the Franklin Junior High School was made 
general chairman of the committee and he re- 
ceived the generous assistance of the teachers 
of physical education, principals of the ele- 
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Frank M. Longanecker 


Superintendent of Schools, Racine 


mentary schools, and teachers of the fifth and 
sixth grades. Instructions for the drill were 
prepared by this committee and given to all 
teachers whose pupils were to participate in 
the drill. This was done approximately six 
weeks before the day on which the drill was 
to be given. The rehearsals were conducted 
during the regular physical education periods. 
The only time when the entire crowd of five 
thousand pupils was together was when the 
drill was presented. 

Each child was provided with two flags. 
These were furnished by a generous citizen 
through the Association of Commerce. The 
other items of expense, which were very small, 
were borne by the local Bi-Centennial Com- 
mission. 


Washington Park a Natural Amphitheatre 


F ORTUNATELY, the city possesses a very 

beautiful park which is located near the 
heart of the city. This park contains several 
wooded areas and a nine-hole municipal golf 
course. A portion of the park consists of a 
rather wide ravine surrounded on two sides by 
a wooded bluff. This makes a natural amphi- 
theatre and it is possible for thousands of spec- 
tators to get a good view of the performance. 
Most of the spectators, however, are not visi- 
ble because they were located on the hillside 
which is not shown in the picture. 

The ground had been laid out carefully in 
advance and each school knew its exact loca- 
tion on the grounds. The grounds had previ- 
ously been marked with lines of tape. The 
rows were six feet apart and the children were 
placed at intervals of five feet in each line. 
The ends of the rows at the rear were marked 
with numbered placards. These placards were 
nailed to sticks and placed upright at the end 
of each row. 
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The pupils from the various schools: as- each platform was mounted a boy and a girl ¢ 

sembled in close formation immediately be- who acted as leaders. Both were necessary be- 

hind these numbers to be ready to march on cause in certain portions of the drill the boys 

to the grounds when the signal was given. executed one exercise while the girls were exe- 

Music for the occasion was furnished by the cuting another. The whole exercise was car- 

combined bands from the Washington Park ried through without a single error on the part 

and William Horlick High Schools. The se- of any one. Many spectators commented freely 

lections used by these bands had previously upon the accuracy and precision with which the 
been sent to each school on phonograph drill was accomplished and marveled upon the 6 

records. fact that there had been no common rehearsal. 

This, of course, was made possible only by the 
Regnees Oepenek by Dawe: ater thorough preparation which had been ails for - 
THE first number was a drill given by the the event. and 
Drum and Bugle Corps from the Washing- At the close of the drill the participants J pix 
ton Junior High School. The school has main- turned about face and marched to their orig- pup 
tained a Drum and Bugle Corps for a number inal position where each pupil deposited one beh 
of years and their special number was very of his two flags. These will be preserved for adju 
successful. future use. Each pupil was allowed to retain ally 
In the second number a group of boys ome flag as a souvenir of the occasion. From vita 
marched on to the parade grounds in ten dif- this point the pupils returned to their homes. sinc 
, ferent groups. At a given signal they opened The whole program consumed less than one chil 
ranks and as if by magic the word ‘‘Washing- _ hour. int 
q ton” was spelled out across the greensward. The handling of so large a number of pupils trait 
F At the next signal they closed ranks and and spectators presented a difficult transporta- tun: 
j marched from the field. This was followed by tion problem but, fortunately, there were no chil 
| the Flag Drill proper. regrettable occurrences of any kind. Its im- that 
§ At the report of the starting gun the band portance as a patriotic school enterprise could tuni 
f played a stirring march and the five thousand hardly be over-estimated. When the matter chil 
: boys and girls assembled at the rear of the was first suggested there were some misgivings pro 
4 field marched forward to take their places. about the success of the enterprise but appar- in 1 
q Fortunately, the weather was ideal. It was a _ ently the pupils were as much thrilled as were tire 
¥ perfect afternoon and the sight brought tre- the spectators. Ten thousand flags waving in fore 
Ba) mendous cheers from the seven or eight thou- the sunlight on a beautiful June afternoon pre- nize 
1 sand spectators who lined the hillside. The sented a spectacle which will never be forgot- in s 
drill was executed with absolute precision. ten by those who participated or those who just 
E. Three platforms had been erected at suitable saw it. It certainly was an effective lesson in grar 
4 distances in front of the huge gathering. On _ patriotism. pror 
4 soul 
q flict: 
4 c 
a MORE THAN ONE MILLION, TEACHERS in our country stand as a first line of EV 
defense in preserving and protecting our American institutions. In scholarship, in j 
professional skill, and in character, these men and women compare favorably with spot 
% the members of other professions. Leaders in the field of public education must spot 
q join with those in the colleges and universities in furnishing to legislatures and gov- - 

: erning bodies the soundest thought for the solution of our social educational prob- 
| lems. National well being is dependent upon the trained intelligence of educated lead- grea 
4 ers, as well as upon the discrimination and the judgment of the masses of our peo- succ 
A ple. In modern civilization we must be able not only to recognize values in material ofte 
1 things, but we must also be able to know competency in men. Dr. William James corr 
i once stated that the most important result of an education is the ability to recog- to « 
4 nize and know a good man. There was never greater need for such a result than cont 
gf today. Emerson once declared that the greatest human enterprise is the care and of a 
a culture of men. Our educational systems, from the kindergarten to the university 

q are engaged in this great enterprise. It would be national folly to relax our efforts of a 
id in the education of the young. Such a course would leave our great country defense- chil 
less in a world where intelligence, wisdom, and thought are to be the guiding and nore 
determining factors—JOSEPH ROSIER, President, National Education Association. for 
live 
seek 
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Che I\laladjusted 


Child 


OME pupils are courteous, obedient, inter- 
S ested, cooperative, industrious, happy, 
and successful in their school work while 
others are indolent, sullen, impudent, disobe- 
dient, uninterested, unhappy, failures, truants, 
and delinquents. In the first group we recog- 
nize behavior traits found in normally adjusted 
pupils while in the second group we recognize 
behavior traits found in pupils who are mal- 
adjusted socially, emotionally, and education- 
ally. The reasons for these differences are of 
vital concern to every teacher. We have long 
since discarded the theory that a maladjusted 
child is inherently bad. We have learned that 
in the main the unsocial tendencies or behavior 
traits are the result of the interplay of unfor- 
tunate environmental forces reacting upon the 
child. We have learned that an environment 
that continually denies the child the oppor- 
tunity to succeed, an environment in which the 
child receives no recognition and no social ap- 
ptoval, develops in him conflicts which result 
in unsocial behavior traits and color his en- 
tire attitude and outlook upon life. It is, there- 
fore, of vital importance that teachers recog- 
nize that a school organized and administered 
in such a way that it is too inflexible to be ad- 
justed to individual differences, a school pro- 
gram which promotes boredom, lack of ap- 
proval, fear, and failure, is always a potential 
source of emotional disturbance, mental con- 
flicts, and chronic maladjustment. 


Cases Differ With Individual Reactions 


E VERY child who fails to make normal ad- 

justments to his environment does not tre- 
spond in the same manner. A child may re- 
— to difficulty and immediate defeat by 
irect counter attack which spurs him on to 
greater effort and ultimate success, If, however, 
success can not be achieved, continued defeat 
often changes the child into a bully or an in- 
corrigible problem case. Some children submit 
to defeat by complete surrender which upon 
continued repetition results in the development 
of an inferiority complex with its resultant lack 
of aggressiveness and continued failure. Other 
children respond to their incapacity to make 
normal adjustments by substituting the unreal 
for the real. They become day dreamers and 
live much of the time in a world of phantasy 
seeking the satisfaction resulting from success 
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or approval which has been denied them in 
real life. 

What should be the attitude of the school 
with regard to the problem of maladjustment? 
Can pupil maladjustment be ignored? When 
the seriousness of the problem is recognized 
from the a of view of its permanent effect 
upon the life of the child, the school will rec- 
ognize it as one of the central problems in the 
educative process. Whether or not the aim of 
education is expressed in terms of adjustment, 
the fact remains that unless pupils can form 
normal social responses to their environment 
the school can do very little to develop in them 
correct habits and proper attitudes. Emotional 
stability and mental health are essential to the 
normal development of children as well as 
adults. The school should respond to the prob- 
lem of pupil maladjustment by doing every- 
thing in its power to provide an environment 
which will tend to counteract an unfavorable 
environment outside. Furthermore, conditions 
within the school must be provided which are 
favorable to the normal development of all of 
its pupils. Remedial procedures should likewise 
be employed in order to eliminate serious mal- 
adjustments of long standing. 


Maladjusted Pupil Readily Identified 


How can maladjusted pupils be identified ? 
They may readily be identified by their be- 
havior symptoms. These symptoms differ in 
character and seriousness and frequently sev- 
eral symptoms are apparent in one pupil. The 
following list of symptoms has been found 
useful by the writer in identifying the malad- 
justed — inferior achievement, unsocial at- 
titude, delinquency, truancy, lack of emotional 
control, nervousness, laziness, lack of interest 
and inattention, day dreaming, lack of coopera- 
tion, lack of responsibility, and misbehavior. 
Before effective remedial treatment can be 
pa rege the causes of the maladjusted be- 
avior must be accurately determined. The fact 
of outstanding importance is not what the child 
does but why he does it. The causes of malad- 
justment at times go back to a complex source 
which may originate in the home, the commu- 
nity, the school, or with the child. Teachers 
have, however, been prone to overlook the 
school as a source of maladjustment. Numerous 
surveys of teachers’ opinions of the causes of 
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a failures with scarcely an exception list 
dullness or low mentality as the most impor- 
tant cause. It may be true that the pupil who 
fails does not have sufficient mental capacity 
to master the traditional curriculum at the rate 
set for average children, but it is also true 
that every child who is not a low grade sub- 
normal pupil is capable of learning. If the cur- 
riculum is adjusted to the pupil’s level of men- 
tal and educational maturity, he will succeed. 
Failure to master the traditional curriculum 
should not be attributed to dullness on the part 
of the pupil but to traditional practices in edu- 
cation if the school fails to adjust the difficulty 
of the curriculum and the methods of instruc- 
tion to his ability. Teachers likewise list lack 
of interest and lack of industry as important 
causes for pupil failures. On the other hand 
teachers, who really make the school fit the 
child by making adequate provisions for indi- 
vidual differences and by taking into consid- 
eration pupil interests, needs, and aptitudes, 
soon discover that inattention, indolence, dis- 
ciplinary problems, and failures tend to dis- 
appear. 

After case studies have revealed the causes 
of a pupil’s maladjustment, specific remedial 
treatment should be provided. A recent bul- 
letin' by the writer entitled Pupil Adjustment 
sets forth 481 causes of pupil maladjustment 
together with 93 remedial procedures. These 


1 Torgerson, T. L., Pupil Adjustment. University Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, 1932—30¢ postpaid. 


remedial procedures may be classified under 
the following headings: 


. Curricular adaptations 

. Instructional adaptations 

. Promotional ' adaptations 

. Remedial drill 

. Special classes 

. Health program 

. Character education program 

. Improved methods of motivation 

. Extra curricular activities 

. Improved physical conditions in the classroom 

. Personal conferences and counseling 

. Promoting better understanding and coopera- 
tion between teacher and pupil 

. Promoting better welche sl and coopera- 
tion between teacher and parent 

. Promoting better understanding and coopera- 
tion between parent and child 

15. Promoting better understanding and coopera- 

tion between school and community 
16. Promoting better family relationship 
17. Providing opportunities for the development of 
initiative, responsibility, and leadership 

18. Promoting a program of mental hygiene 

19, Promoting a pupil mindedness in the faculty 

20. Comprehensive accumulative pupil record 

system 


Pupil maladjustment is a problem of vital 
concern to every school and every teacher. Pu- 
pil adjustment is essential to the mental health, 
success and happiness of every pupil. The 
school that considers its practices, procedures, 
and conditions in terms of its effect upon the 
pupils, provides ie ge for individual dif- 
ferences, and provides for pupil success, is 
promoting a program based upon the philos- 
ophy and ideals of the modern school. 
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Convention Miscellany 


Articles found during the Convention: 


A blue oblong scarf; a ‘‘maltine’” note book; a pin 
with blue setting; a Von Duprin key; a black Scheaf- 
fer fountain pen top; a silver earing; a bracelet with 
insignia; a pair of black cloth gloves; a pair of 
black kid gloves; a pair of brown kid gloves; a 
pair of gray kid gloves; two pair of white cloth 
gloves; a pair of flesh colored silk gloves; a pair of 
brown cloth gloves; a single cream colored lace 
glove; a single black silk glove; a single tan cloth 
glove; a single brown kid glove. 

The following articles have been reported lost 
during the Convention, and have not been turned in 
to us: A black purse containing $40.00, check book, 
identification cards, etc.; a long, yellow gold brooch 
with a red setting; and a gold educational sorority 
pin. If any of these articles have been found, will 
the finder please advise us at once? 


Those who have heard the Milwaukee School- 
masters Quartette on occasions have enjoyed one of 
their numbers, “Swing Along’. When the Lyrics 
used it the other evening Director Bergen let us in 
on the fact that it was the composition of William 
Darling. 
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A reunion dinner for men who were members of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association in 1894 was held 
at the Pfister Hotel at 6:30 P. M. Wednesday, No- 
vember 2. There were eighteen ‘‘survivors’, lawyers, 
doctors, business men, retired citizens and men still 
in educational work including the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools and an ex-governor of Wisconsin. 
It was a jolly crowd without a single “old fellow” 
mixed up with the “boys”. Reminiscences made up 
the impromptu program. Not a speech was allowed. 
A permanent organization was effected with Presi- 
dent Hyer of Stevens Point State Teachers College as 
President and W. C. Hewitt of Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers College as Secretary. H. A. Whipple of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company was appointed historian of 
the group. : 

Those present were: John Callahan, Francis E. 
McGovern, J. B. Borden, W. C, Hewitt, A. B. West, 
M. H. Jackson, H. A. Whipple, A. P. Een, T. W. 
Boyce, Dr. O. A. Fiedler, Dr. C. M. Gleason, J. E. 
Florin, F. S. Hyer, M. A. Bussewitz, C. L. Hill, 
T. J. Jones, John Shaw and C. V. Nevins. 
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NM isconsin's New Forest 
Products Laboratory » » 


The history and growth of Wisconsin has 
been intimately connected with the lumbering 
industry, and though the “forest frontier’ has 
moved north and west Wisconsin still has thou- 
sands of acres in timber. It is quite fitting that 
Wisconsin, so famed for its place in the his- 
tory of lumbering, should be the guardian of 
a large governmental laboratory devoted to the 
study of woods. 





HE Forest Products Laboratory, Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
recently marked the close of a 22-year 

epoch of service to the public and to industry 
by laying aside the instruments of research and 
moving all of its personnel and equipment into 
a new building erected by the federal govern- 
ment at Madison, on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Since 1910 the Labora- 
tory has been operated in cooperation with the 
University and has been housed by the Uni- 
versity. Since 1918, when war work expanded 
its duties and brought the Laboratory forcibly 
to the attention of industry, the institution has 
been housed in four different buildings on the 
campus with all of the attendant disadvantages 
of crowding and a scattered organization. The 
new building brings the entire staff under one 
roof in adequate quarters designed for the 
sole purpose of efficient research on wood and 
wood products. 

Facilities at the new location, which is a 
splendid site donated to the government by the 
University, include a log storage yard, a saw- 
mill, dry kilns, woodworking plant, gluing and 
paint shops, a mechanical testing laboratory, a 
creosoting plant, a wood distillation plant, a 
complete experimental pulp and paper mill, 
and several chemical laboratories. 


Organized in 1910 


MARKED changes have occurred in the na- 
tion’s understanding of its forestry prob- 
lems since the Forest Products Laboratory was 
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founded in 1910, but there has never been a 
greater need for research on forest products 
than at present. New uses and new markets 
for stot in all its forms are sought today, as 
well as means of lowering production costs 
and increasing consumer satisfaction in the field 
of familiar wood products in order that for- 
estry may play its proper part in utilizing the 
idle and marginal lands unsuited to agricul- 
ture under modern conditions, and in giving 
useful and productive work to idle men. The 
restoration of vast areas of idle land to pro- 
ductive use is a practical impossibility without 
useful and profitable markets for forest 
products. 

The scope of forest products research affects 
not only the farmer, whose woodlots collec- 
tively are in excess of 200,000,000 acres; the 
workmen, who find a billion dollars’ worth of 
employment in the country’s forest products 
industries ; the capitalists, who have billions in- 
vested in the industry; the consumer, whose 
housing cost and standards of living are bound 
up with continuing supply and satisfactory use 
of wood products, but also the states and local 
communities dependent on stable tax revenues 
from forest lands and forest industries. 


The research work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory embraces the fields of silviculture, 
logging and lumbering, air drying and kiln 
drying of lumber, strength of wood used for 
structural purposes, factory cutting methods, 
chemistry of wood and development of chem- 
ical products from wood, naval stores harvest- 
ing practice, conversion of wood to pulp and 
paper, chemical treatment of wood to prevent 
decay and shrinking and swelling, fireproofing 
experiments, painting and gluing of wood, and 
pathology of wood (studies of the wood-de- 
stroying fungi and the molds and stains affect- 
ing wood). 
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Solves Many Industrial Problems 


THE Forest Products Laboratory has solved 

many specific problems of industry, it has 
offered many new processes and products to 
the public, and has worked out numerous ma- 
jor problems having to do with forest prod- 
ucts. Some of the more recent and more im- 
portant accomplishments include: development 
of a treating process for nails to give holding 
power far above the best commercial cement- 
coated nail, development of improved water- 
resistant glues, a of processes for 
making white papers from the southern pines, 
demonstration of conservative chipping of the 
southern pines for turpentine as the most prof- 
itable policy, complete tabulation of the me- 
chanical properties of over 150 native woods, 
and the development of several highly success- 
ful instruments (both mechanical and elec- 
trical) for determining and controlling mois- 
ture content of wood. 


The research functions of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory would be without significance 
without the educational effort which takes the 
results of research back to the consumer of 
wood and the wood using industries. The Lab- 
oratory undertakes to place its information in 
the hands of the public by means of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletins printed in the 
Government Printing Office, by articles and 
press releases printed in the trade journals of 
the wood using industries and in the daily pa- 
pers, through letters, mimeographs, reprints 
and other printed matter sent out in reply to 
specific inquiries, through the Forest Products 
Laboratory Library in the Laboratory building 
at Madison (probably the most complete li- 
brary on forest products in the world), through 
extension courses managed by the University 
of Wisconsin, and by short intensive demon- 
stration courses directed by members of the 
staff and given as demand warrants to opera- 
tives and representatives of the wood using 
industries. 


The dissemination of information through 
correspondence is no small part of the Forest 
Products Laboratory's educational work. An 
average of about 50 letters are received every 
working day asking for specific information on 
wood and wood products. Frequently the re- 
ply can be handled best and at a cost of only 
a few cents by sending the inquirer a govern- 
ment bulletin or a mimeographed article con- 
taining the wanted information. Again, the re- 
ply can be made only by compiling the infor- 
mation from publications and from the letter 
writer's experience, a process that sometimes re- 
quires the better part of several days. 
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Correspondence Courses Offered 


AMONG the courses in correspondence of- 
fered by the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin are those in kiln dry- 
ing of lumber, pulp and paper manufacture, 
and wood properties and uses. The texts for 
these courses were prepared by members of 
the Forest Products Laboratory staff and papers 
submitted by correspondence students are cor- 
rected by the Laboratory specialists concerned. 
The short demonstration courses in kiln dry- 
ing, box and crate construction and car move- 
ment, gluing of wood, and sulphite pulping of 
wood constitute a most effective means of get- 
ting technical information applied industrially. 
These courses, which run for a period of either 
six or ten instruction days, bring to the Lab- 
oratory kiln foremen and operators, shipping- 
room employees, glue-room workers, and pulp 
mill workers. Frequently executives take the 
courses on the theory that they will absorb and 
retain the information imparted better than em- 
ployees of less education who have less in- 
terest in technical improvements. 

During the short course students’ stay at the 
Laboratory, their days are taken up by lectures 
and actual demonstrations with fp ss tas test- 
ing machinery and their evenings with study 
assignments of an intensive character. As a re- 
sult of the courses the men have reported that 
they are able to effect savings running into 
thousands of dollars annually on returning to 
their own plants. One hard headed shop man, 
after two fi attendance at one of the courses, 
saw fit to telegraph new instructions to his 
home plant to effect a saving of several hun- 
dred dollars daily. 

The splendid cooperation that exists between 
the Laboratory and the University has already 
been noted. As part of its contribution to this 
relationship the Laboratory extends the use of 
its facilities to a limited number of qualified 
students of the sciences who wish to carry out 
researches leading to advanced degrees. The 
work selected must, of course, fit in with the 
Laboratory's regular research program, since 
staff members give it direct supervision. 

Although nominally the moving of the For- 
est Products Laboratory was completed in Sep- 
tember, it will be several months before all 
equipment will be in operating condition and 
the research program going full blast as it was 
before the move. The Laboratory in the past 
has been visited by considerable numbers of 
Madison and Wisconsin school children as well 
as forestry students from the forestry schools 
in other states, and foresters and scientists from 
all over the world. Shortly the Laboratory will 
entertain such groups in the new building. 
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100%ers in the W. T. A. Since Sept. 7 


PROFESSIONAL spirit among Wisconsin teachers is better than ever, if one is to judge by 

their willingness to help in the work of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. This year, 
more than any previous year, our association is in need of the support of every teacher in the 
state, and thus far a large share of them have come forward to offer their services and sup- 
port. The fine manner in which our membership has been maintained is largely due to the 
unselfish work done by the enrolling officers, and the various other school officials who have 


responded to our call for aid. 


Since the printing of the September JoURNAL the following schools and communities have 
become 100% members in the W. T. A. Listings include all membership returns between 


Sept. 7—Nov. 10. 


Cities and Villages 


Abbotsford, Ableman, Algoma, Alma, Amherst, 
Antigo, Appleton, Arcadia, Arena, Argonne, Argyle, 
Ashland, Athens, Augusta, Avoca, 

Baldwin, Bangor, Baraboo, Barneveld, Bear Creek, 
Beaver Dam, Belmont, Benton, Berlin, Blanchard- 
ville, Black Earth, Black River Falls, Bloomer, 
Bloomington, Blue River, Boscobel, Brandon, Bril- 
lion, Brodhead, Brooklyn, Burlington, 

Cable, Cambria, Cambridge, Cameron, Campbells- 
port, Camp Douglas, Casco, Cassville, Cedarburg, 
Chetek, Chippewa Falls, Clinton, Cochrane, Cole- 
man, Colfax, Columbus, Cornell, Cudahy, Cum- 
berland, 

Darlington, Deerfield, Delavan, De Pere, Dodge- 
ville, Dorchester, Drummond, Durand, 

Eau Claire, Edgerton, Elkhart Lake, Elkhorn, Ells- 
worth, Elroy, Evansville, 

Fall Creek, Fall River, Fennimore, Fort Atkinson, 
Fountain City, Fox Lake, Frederic, 

Genoa City, Gillett, Glenbeulah, Grafton, Granton, 
Green Bay, Green Lake, Greenwood, Gresham, 

Hartford, Highland, Hilbert, Hiles, Holcombe, 
Horicon, Hortonville, Hudson, Humbird, 

Iola, Iron Belt, 

Janesville, Jefferson, Juneau, 

Kaukauna, Kendall, Kenosha, Kewaskum, Kiel, 
Kimberly, Kohler, 

Lake Geneva, Lake Mills, Laona, Lena, Lodi, 
Luck, 

Manitowoc, Marathon, Marinette, Markesan, Marsh- 
field, Mattoon, Mauston, Mayville, Menasha, Me- 
nomonee Falls, Menomonie, Merrill, Middleton, 
Minoqua, Monroe, Montello, Monticello, Mosinee, 
Mt. Horeb, Mukwonago, Muscoda, 

Necedah, Neenah, Nekoosa, Nelson, Neshkoro, 
New Auburn, New Glarus, New Holstein, New 
London, New Richmond, Niagara, N. Fond du Lac, 

Oakfield, Oconomowoc, Oconto, Oconto Falls, 
Omro, Ondossagon, Oostburg, Oregon, Orfordville, 
Osceola, Owen, 

Pardeeville, Patch Grove, Pepin, Peshtigo, Plain- 
field, Phillips, Pittsville, Plymouth, Portage, Port 
Edwards, Port Washington, Port Wing, Poynette, 
Prairie du Chien, Prairie du Sac, Princeton, 

Racine, Randolph, Random Lake, Reedsburg, Reese- 
ville, Rhinelander, Rice Lake, Richland Center, Rio, 
River Falls, Rosholt, 

Sauk City, Scandinavia, Seymour, Sharon, Sha- 
wano, Sheboygan, Sheboygan Falls, Shorewood, 
Milw., Slinger, Somerset, South Milwaukee, Sparta, 
Spooner, Stanley, Stockbridge, Stoughton, Stratford, 
Sturgeon Bay, Sun Prairie, 

Tomah, Tomahawk, Turtle Lake, Two Rivers, 

Union Grove, Viola, Viroqua, 

Walworth, Washburn, Waukesha, Waupaca, Wau- 
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pun, Wausau, Wausaukee, Wauwatosa, West Allis, 
West Bend, Westboro, Westfield, West Milwaukee, 
Whitewater, Whitefish Bay, Williams Bay, Wilmot, 
Winneconne, Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wonewoc, Wrightstown. 


Vocational Schools 


Beaver Dam, Beloit, Green Bay, Kenosha, La 
Crosse, Madison, Milwaukee, South Milwaukee. 


Counties 
Ashland, E. Dane, Florence, Jackson, Kenosha, 
Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Waukesha. 


StatejTeachers Colleges 


Eau Claire, Platteville, River Falls, Stevens Point, 
Superior, Whitewater. 


County Normal Schools 
Ashland, Dodge, Juneau, Marathon, Marinette, 
Oneida, Racine-—Kenosha, Sauk, Walworth. 


Others 

Adams-Friendship H. S., Advance State Graded, 
Beloit H. S., Beloit Elementary Sch., Beloit Lincoln 
Jr. H. S., Bonduel State Graded, Bowler State 
Graded, Caroline Graded, Wis. Memorial Acad. 
(Cedar Grove), Clear Lake Consolidated Sch., Clear 
Lake Union Free H. S., Crivitz State Graded, De 
Forest H. S., De Forest Grades, Gibralter H. S. 
(Fish Creek), Hartford H. S., Hayward Grades, 
Hayward H. S., Holmen State Graded, Ithaca H. S., 
La Crosse (Central H. S., Franklin Sch., Hogan Sch., 
Jefferson Sch., Lincoln Jr. H. S., Logan H. S., Roose- 
velt Sch., Washburn Sch., Washington Sch., Webster 
Sch.), Madison (Allis Sch. (E. Dane Co.), Badger 
Sch. (W. Dane Co.), Hillcrest Sch. (W. Dane Co.), 
Lakewood Sch. (W. Dane Co.), Martin Luther Gr. 
Sch. (E. Dane Co.), Mendota Beach Sch. (W. Dane 
Co.), Nichols Graded Sch. (E. Dane Co.), Shore- 
wood Hills Sch. (W. Dane Co.), Silver Springs Sch. 
(W. Dane Co.), Sunnyside Graded Sch. (E. Dane 
Co.) ), Manawa, Little Wolf Union Free H. S., 
Marshall Grades, Mazomanie Grades, Mazomanie 
H. S., McFarland State Graded, Melrose Union 
H. S., Menomonie, Dunn Co. Sch. of Agr., Middle- 
ton Graded Sch., Milwaukee (Bay View H. S., Cass 
St. Rotary Sch., Lincoln H. S., North Division H. S., 
Riverside H. S., Spencerian College), Mindoro Union 
Free H. S., Mountain Union Free H. S., Mountain 
State Graded, Norris Farm Sch. (Mukwonago), On- 
dossagon H. S., Shullsburg H. S., State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Town of Sun Prairie (E. Dane 
Co.), Tony H. S., Tony Grades, Verona H. S., Wal- 
worth State Graded, West Lima H. S., Wilson State 
Graded, Town of Windsor (E. Dane Co.), Wiscon- 
sin Sch. for Blind, Lincoln Co. Normal Sch., Water- 
ford H. S. 
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Educational Objectives 


HE character of any educational system is 
Ty determined by its objectives. The most 

acceptable idea underlying educational ob- 
jectives is the growth of the individual so that 
he will act as wisely as possible in the social 
groups of which he is or may become a mem- 
ber. Acting wisely in this connection is to be 
interpreted as acting in such a way that he 
will make the greatest possible contribution to 
society and at the same time receive the great- 
est possible personal satisfaction. These two 
ends are not regarded as essentially in conflict. 


Democracy 


The essential idea in democracy is that of 
respect for personality—the consideration of 
people as persons and not as things. If we 
are to develop in America a democratic so- 
ciety, the school cannot escape partial respon- 
sibility. All the relations of the school must 
conform to this principle in practice as well 
as in theory. The idea of growth through crit- 
ical thinking fits in with democracy since it 
conditions human action upon wise self-ex- 
pression. The teacher-dominated school does 
not allow for the freedom necessary for growth 
through self-expression in a typically social en- 
vironment. The teacher should make every ef- 
fort to make the pupils responsible to social 
forces within and without the school rather 
than center responsibility in himself. The tra- 
ditional school is a teacher-dominated autocracy 
rather than a democracy. The teacher or some 
force still farther removed from the learner 
sets the tasks, the standards of learning and 
conduct, and the teacher appropriates all judi- 
cial and executive authority. By the term demo- 
cratic school is not meant that the school should 
be administered by the pupils without due re- 
spect for society and its institutions, but the 
school set-up should be such that the pupils 
can assume all responsibility consistent with 
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other social interests that are in amy way con- 
nected with the school, and respect for these 
interests should be recognized through reason 
and understanding rather than through authori- 
tative control. Only beginnings have been 
made in the reorganization of the traditional 
autocratic school to make it more democratic, 
These are found chiefly in the modern kinder- 
garten and primary grades. We should not 
preach democracy and continue to practice its 
opposite in our educational institutions. 


Individual Differences 


There is a wide range of difference in the 
rates at which individuals develop, intellec- 
tually and emotionally. For the same indi- 
vidual also, the rate of growth is neither con- 
stant in any one line nor uniform in different 
lines of educational endeavor. Since an indi- 
vidual develops best when his environment 
tends neither to accelerate nor to retard his 
growth beyond the present limits of his native 
capacity, constant vigilance must be exercised 
by the teacher in the adjustment of the pupil's 
educational surroundings. The purpose of dif- 
ferentiating the curriculum is to provide for 
different child interests and not for different 
levels of ability. Provision should be made in 
each curriculum for different ability levels. 


The Attitude of Inquiry 


One of the basic principles involved in the 
growth of the human mind is that of critical 
inquiry. This means rar neem tolera- 
tion of others’ views, deferring judgment and 
a willingness to alter beliefs in the light of 
new evidence. School procedures should be 
controlled by this scientific attitude. In cases 
where the evidence is sufficiently conclusive to 
warrant independent action, educational prac- 
tice should stimulate the individual to act ac- 
cording to his convictions even though they 
may run counter to tradition or to usually ac- 
cepted social practice. Present practice, how- 
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ever, should be accepted as the guide until 

there is a reasonable doubt established as to 

its superiority to the Foon ge change. The 
°O 


teacher’s attitude, therefore, should be that of 
inquiry, of problem-solving, rather than that 
of ready acceptance or of uncritical rejection 
of new ideas. 


Controversial Questions 


The principle of free inquiry is often in 
conflict with the personal interests and opin- 
ions of individuals and groups. The problem 
of how far the school can go in the study and 
discussion of controversial questions is a difh- 
cult one. Personal beliefs must be respected 
but on the other hand we can only find the 
best solution of our most difficult political, 
social, and economic problems through both 
intensive and extensive study and discussion 
of them. Partizanship has no place in the 
school but opportunity for free inquiry must 
be protected. 


Interests as Educational Objectives 


The principle of growth emphasizes the 
present life of the child rather than prepara- 
tion for adulthood. Both the direction and rate 
of the pupil’s growth are closely related to his 
present interests. These act both as cause and 
as effect. Habits are not consciously formed ex- 
cept on the basis of desire and interest. The 
school can scarcely serve the child better than 
by helping him to acquire an assortment of 
interests which are in line with his native 
capacities. These interests should multiply and 
strengthen his social relations as well as his 
ges satisfactions. They represent, there- 
ore, the basis of his moral life and they fur- 
nish the drive that carries him through diff- 
culties to the realization of his desires. 


Some Essential Factors of Learning 


Interest, satisfaction, and success are closely 
telated factors of learning. The motive power 
of self-directed activity is purpose and interest. 
When activity is ceil that is, when con- 
scious progress is being made toward a goal, 
the activity is accompanied by interest and fol- 
lowed by gatisfaction. The reverse is also true. 
The driving power of purpose, the stimulation 
of interest, and the satisfaction resulting from 
successful effort are essential factors of learn- 
ing. Attitudes are, therefore, all important in 
education. It has been demonstrated that learn- 
ing takes place more rapidly when the learner 
knows how well he is succeeding. 

It is evident from the preceding statement 
that only beginnings in learning can be forced 
from without. Purposes which are self-initiated 
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or freely appropriated create true learning situ- 
ations. Coercion may and often does produce 
an attitude of opposition. One of the chief 
defects of the traditional school is its emphasis 
on coercion rather than on purpose. Unless 
outward compulsion is soon replaced by the 
inner drive of purpose, learning is thwarted 
and opposing attitudes are developed. These 
are cardinal principles of the Wisconsin Phi- 
losophy of Education. 


Self-Direction Necessary in Learning 


Artificial or external stimuli may and often 
do set up the goals and methods of approach, 
but no critical learning takes place until the 
individual has accepted the goal as his own 
and his interest in reaching the goal is con- 
stantly stimulated by an understanding of his 
progress toward the goal. Outside forces may 
stimulate inside forces to action, but critical 
learning takes place only insofar as the inside 
forces become self-directing in their interplay 
with outside forces in the quest for the objec- 
tive. Though artificial stimuli, or stimuli not 
inherent in the goal or the progress toward the 
goal, may be accepted in a critical educational 
set-up, the inherent danger in the abuse of 
these stimuli is so great that extreme care 
must be exercised to limit their use, especially 
coercive stimuli, to individual cases where a 
careful analysis indicates that such stimuli are 
necessary to obtain a critical educational set-up. 
Since the method of problem attack is the dom- 
inant objective, no educational process can be 
justified under the above philosophy where 
the coercive elements are consistently dom- 
inant, or where coercion is used when the ob- 
jective can be obtained through critical prac- 
tice. Under this philosophy, an educational set- 
up must be judged solely from the amount of 
self-directed activity it stimulates in the con- 
templation of worthwhile problems. 


Growth and “The Child Centered School” 


The philosophy of growth is consistent with 
the child-centered school if by that term is 
meant educating the child so to understand 
his social and natural environment as to make 
it possible for him to get the highest degree 
of satisfaction out of his social relations. It is 
not consistent with the child-centered school if 
such a school means developing an individual 
so that he receives satisfaction only when he 
can make everything in his environment yield 
to his own desires no matter how unsocial 
these may be. It is consistent with the society- 
centered school if this means that the indi- 
vidual is to be brought to understand his re- 
lations with his environment in such a way 
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that he lives most fully as an individual when 
he is living most completely for society. It is 
not in agreement with the society-centered 
school if it means to develop in the child a 
blind indoctrinated slavish adherence to the 
accepted social customs irrespective of his in- 
dividual well being. 

The characteristics of a child-centered school 
as conceived in this philosophy are freedom, 
initiative, activity, interest, and self-expression 
for every pupil. These qualities are in con- 
trast with those of the traditional teacher-cen- 
tered school. These new ideas and ideals for 
the school have grown out of the new educa- 
tional philosophy and psychology here advo- 
cated and are in harmony with them. They 
have already revolutionized practice in the 
kindergarten and primary grades and have 
modified the administration of university grad- 
uate schools. It is of the greatest importance 
that every teacher should study the advantages 
of the new child-centered school as well as its 
dangers. 

Education as Adjustment 


Adjustment is regarded by many educators 
as the chief aim of education. The institutions 
of society become the dominant educational ob- 
jectives rather than individual freedom. There 
is direct opposition between the ideas of edu- 
cation as adjustment and education as growth 
through problem-solving. The character of in- 
struction and of the curriculum under one of 
these aims differs widely from that under the 
other. The nature of these two concepts is 
such, however, that they represent the oppo- 
site ends of a scale along which human rela- 
tions move, sometimes approaching one ex- 
treme and sometimes the other. The school 
must continually seek the most satisfactory so- 
lution of this age-old problem of individual 
freedom versus institutional control, the rela- 
tion of the wolf to the pack, and must fashion 
its organization and instruction accordingly. 


The Problem of Drill 


The educational principles here accepted im- 
ply that a large part of education consists of 
problem-solving activities. There is also in the 
curriculum, however, a considerable amount of 
skills, habits and informational data useful as 
tools and means rather than as ends in them- 
selves. In general these tools and skills are 
best acquired incidentally in connection with 
their use in reaching some end desired by the 
pupil rather than by formal drill apart from 
such use. The difficulty in the latter procedure 
is to secure, when needed, the alias ofr ap- 
plication desired. Common experience indi 
cates, however, that for the sake of economy 
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of time and without too great a violation of 
the principle of interest, these tools and skills 
may possibly be taught through formal drill. 
Such a course is justified only when suitable 
follow-up tests indicate that the power to use 
the tool in a new problematic situation has 
actually been achieved. 


Transfer of Training 


The nature and possible extent of transfer 
together with the conditions under which it 
may be secured must be carefully considered 
in formulating an educational program. The 
solution of this problem belongs to psychology 
which up to the present time has given only a 
partial answer. It is generally agreed among 
psychologists, however, (1) that transfer is 
possible, but not automatic; (2) that the 
amount of transfer depends on the intelligence 
of the child, the nature of the learning expe- 
rience, and the technique of the teacher. This 
statement throws a tremendous responsibility 
on the teacher and her helpers who must now 
determine where expected transfer is lacking 
and how it may be achieved. 


The School as One Educational Agency 
Among Many 


The public school is but one of the educa- 
tional institutions of society. Its functions are 
limited by its mature and its organization. 
Constant study should be made to determine 
what can and should be taught in the school, 
and what cannot. Much of the present failure 
ascribed to the school is probably due to the 
fact that it is attempting to secure educational 
outcomes beyond its power to teach. The school 
cannot compete, but must fully cooperate with 
the other educational agencies of the com- 
munity. 

These limitations necessitate a careful selec- 
tion of the educational factors to be empha- 
sized in the school. Only a limited part of a 
child’s education is directly or indirectly the 
result of formal school education. The great 
school of life of which the formal school is 
only a factor is responsible for the child's edu- 
cation. The school should not try to assume 
the responsibility for all phases of child edu- 
cation, but that part of it which is vital, trans- 
ferable, and is not furnished in the desirable 
degree by any other agency. For instance, the 
school, on account of the above limitations, 
can at best be a small factor in the health edu- 
cation of the child. In this education it is lim- 
ited to assisting rather than taking the lead. 
On the other hand, in the case of beginning 
reading, the school must accept leadership be- 
cause society has no other educational force 
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that will accomplish this very desirable part of 
the child’s education. An analysis of the 


jectives is necessary to selection of the subject 
matter and activities in an effective program of 
school’s function in the general educational ob- school education. 


The Teacher Training Council of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
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The New Wisconsin Philosophy of Education 


and School Practice Demonstrated 


A SERIES of educational meetings sponsored 

jointly by the State Teachers College at La 
Crosse, the State Department of Education, and 
the Western Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
cooperating with the city schools of Prairie du 
Chien, Viroqua, Tomah, West Salem, and 
Galesville, has been announced. The purpose 
of these meetings is to carry to the teachers be- 
longing to the Western Wisconsin Teachers 
Association an interpretation of the Philosophy 
of Education and School Practice formulated 
by the State Teachers Association. 


In order to reach the greatest number of 
teachers with the least interference with the 
regular work of the teachers, Saturday sessions 
of certain field schools will be held. In each 
demonstrating center, the following program 
will be carried out: 

8:15— 8:45 Registration of visiting teachers. 

8:45-11:30 Visiting classes. 
11:30-12:30 Group conferences: High school; 
Junior high school-Grammar 
Grades; Intermediate Grades; 
Primary—Kindergarten. 

12:30— 2:00 Luncheon with speaker. 


The first demonstration was held at La Crosse 
on Saturday, October ist. At that time the 
Training Department of the Teachers College 
was host to the teachers from the five field 
schools which will later in the year put on a 
similar demonstration. The principals and su- 
perintendents from all the schools in the vicin- 
ity were also invited. Members of the State 
Department were in charge of the conferences 
held after the demonstration. Mr. J. F. Wad- 
dell conducted the conference for Junior—Senior 
high school teachers; Miss Leavelva Bradbury 
for the Intermediate teachers, and Miss Delia 
Kibbe for the Primary teachers. Mr. O. H. 
Plenzke, Assistant State Superintendent, and 
chairman of the committee which formulated 
the Wisconsin Philosophy, addressed all those 
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Emery W. Leamer 


La Crosse State Teachers College 


present at the luncheon. One hundred fifty 
teachers attended this preliminary meeting. 

On October 22, Mr. E. J. McKean, Super- 
intendent at Tomah, and Mr. Olaf Lee, Super- 
intendent at Galesville, and their teachers were 
hosts at similar demonstrations conducted in 
their respective towns. Pres. F. E. Baker of 
Milwaukee spoke at Tomah, while Dean C. J. 
Anderson of the University addressed the 
teachers attending the meeting at Galesville. 

On November 5 another demonstration was 
held at West Salem, with R. B. Thiel of Ap- 
pleton as speaker. E. G. Doudna spoke at a 
similar demonstration, at Prairie du Chien, on 
November 12. A third conference is to be 
held at Viroqua on November 19, with Presi- 
dent Silas Evans of Ripon as speaker. 

A meeting for La Crosse teachers only will 
be held at the Teachers College on Decem- 
ber 10. The training department will be in 
session in the morning,.conferences will be 
conducted by the critic teachers, and there will 
be a special noon luncheon for Teachers Col- 
lege faculty members, city school teachers, and 
the business men of the community. Mr. H. B. 
Hall of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
will speak. 

On February 24 Superintendent Wiley and 
the teachers in the city schools of La Crosse 
will hold “open house’ for all teachers in the 
La Crosse area. After visiting in the schools 
through the day, the visitors will gather to- 
gether at 4 P. M., at which time an address 
will be given by an educator of national repu- 
tation, who will be enroute to the winter meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence in 
Minneapolis. The address will be on some 
phase of the Wisconsin Philosophy of Educa- 
tion and School Practice. Supt. Wiley extends 
an invitation to Wisconsin teachers, passing 
through La Crosse for the Minneapolis meet- 
ing, to visit the La Crosse schools on this date. 
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HIS business of keeping physically and 
. mentally sound has won for itself a 

highly important place in modern educa- 
tion, a far call indeed from the days when it 
was believed that deadly miasmas, permeating 
the air, made escape from illness a sheer act of 
providence, and that the youngster was at the 
mercy of the gamut of communicable diseases 
that depleted the classroom ranks so cruelly. 

The advance of medical science in fields of 
prevention and cure has made a new picture 
of all this, and down in the foreground, 
flanked by the doctor, the dentist and the pub- 
lic health worker, stands the teacher, whose 
instruction and influence can be the strongest 
among all these forces. 

Daily contact with the pupils affords an in- 
timacy that can be a boomerang in the matter 
of healthful living, for, influential as the 
teacher may be in preaching the gospel of the 
glowing ‘ee ue, let the teacher’s own health 
fail visibly and the effect is a victory of — 
practice over good theory in the eyes of today’s 
observant and calculating youth. 

Three powerful forces in robust health, given 
consistent attention, will bring the teacher 
through the school year with physical honors 
that will outdo in influence on her charges all 
the health lessons that she instills in their 
minds. 

The first of these is sleep, nature’s panacea 
for all the forces that tend to strain the human 
mechanism. 

The second of these is temperance in eat- 
ing, adhering to a well-rounded but simple 
and sparing diet. 

The third of these is exercise, to fortify the 
physique against the inroads made by the con- 
finement of the classroom. 


Eight Hours Sleep None Too Many 


F IGHT hours of sleep are none too many for 

the teacher, and they should be taken in 
the presence of a roomful of fresh air, with no 
fear of Wisconsin’s cold winter nights. The 
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The Teacher's 
Own Health 


Picnics and hikes are fine conditioners to offset 
the sedative effect of inside work. 


Wisconsin teacher who means business in set- 
ting an example of health will turn off the bed- 
room heat at bedtime, open the window, and 
give nature her full chance. 

The social whirl that temporizes with ample 
sleep also temporizes with health and the nor- 
mal life-span, and the common practice of 
piling up a deficit of sleeping hours with the 
promise of making restitution over the week- 
end is a fallacy, for the sleep law is not retro- 
active. It pays its dividends nightly, and if you 
cannot collect in full at sunrise you must bid 
a regretful farewell to the night’s potential 
return. 

It is probable, however, that in the matter 
of diet the average teacher is more careless than 
in observing the sleep requisite. Sleep is so 
simple, and diet so complex. 

Due to the confining force of the class- 
room, the intelligent teacher will confine her 
breakfast and luncheon diet to light, nourish- 
ing foods that will not impair the alertness 
that she will need during school hours. 

Coffee at breakfast should be supplanted by 
milk at noon. Fried food and pastry are best 
indulged in at the evening meal, when the cir- 
culatory system can concentrate on the digestive 
mechanism and the load can be readily carried. 

The healthful habit of starting breakfast 
with a citrous fruit has now become a national 





Go Easy on Breakfasts and Lunch! 


Too much food for breakfast and lunch tends to 
impair one’s alertness. 
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practice, followed of late by a huge element 


of our population who not long ago consid- 
ered this item a luxury rather than an invest- 
ment. By the same token a fruit salad at the 
noon hour provides the ideal dessert, and fruit 
at the third meal of the day is equally desirable. 

Cereal, toast and coffee round out the sen- 
sible breakfast, and poached or boiled eggs are 
added by many who are accustomed to a more 
rounded meal for the outset of the active day. 


Beware of the Noon Meal 


\t IS the noonday meal that offers the greatest 
hazard to the teacher who would govern her 
diet wisely. The knowledge that overeating at 
noon will inevitably be followed by sluggish- 
ness of mind for the following two hours is 
too often overcome by the indulgence in a 
whopping mid-day dinner that is too inviting 
to be resisted. 

Unpretentious people in many cases still re- 
fer to the evening meal as supper, and there 
is a simplicity in the term that is very attrac- 
tive. But dinner is a more sensible term for 
the evening meal, in the light of hygienic liv- 
ing, for it implies luncheon at the noonhour, 
and luncheon it should be when an afternoon 
of mental activity lies ahead. 

We overeat habitually, the vast majority of 
us, and a teacher can ill afford to succumb to 
this American trait, due to her place in the 
scheme that points eternally toward improve- 
ment of the race. 

Now, last but not least, the item of exer- 
cise, concerning which the pupil is often in a 
position to teach the teacher. 

The exhilaration and zest seep in the faces 
and actions of children as they leave a school 


Tennis and archery are two forms of recreation espe- 
cially well suited to the life of modern women. 
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building is a wonderful force. It persists 
through high school and is only a little tem- 
pered among collegians. And it should be no 
less — in the faces and the quickening 
of stride among faculty members. 

No teacher should permit herself to feel out 
of the athletic picture, for it is a panorama of- 
fering a perfect background for each and all. 
The range of athletics is beautiful to con- 
template, and its greatest beauty lies in the 
fact that the simple and prosaic exercise of 
walking belongs to it just as truly as does the 
most exacting sport in the long list. 

The teacher who does not top off the day 
with exercise is temporizing with nature just 
as surely as when she ignores common-sense 
rules of eating and sleeping. Golf, tennis, 
archery, swimming, skating, and walking offer 
a fine variety of sports that no teacher should 
feel too old to indulge in, and the greatest of 
these is walking, which asks neither season 
nor platted ground. 

There is something else in this matter of 
exercise that has a direct bearing upon the 
whole success or failure of a teacher in her 
chosen profession, and this is the companion- 
ship and comradeship of her charges out of 
school. 

Looking back not so many years, I find that 
my classroom attitude was based upon my out- 
of-school relationships with my teachers. Many 
of the latter won my absorbed interest in class 
by giving me a conception of their human- 
ness out of class. In many cases this was 
achieved by so simple a means as a smile and 
a quip, and in more memorable instances by 
group walks and at playground meetings. 
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in Condemning Doubtful English Forms! 


The following is a preliminary report of the 
Committee on Levels of Usage, English sec- 
tion, Wisconsin Teachers Association. The re- 
port is presented by Miss Verna L. Newsome, 
State Teachers college, Milwaukee. 





You was mistaken about that, John. 

It is me. 

None of them are here. 

I’ve absolutely got to go. 

That’s a dangerous curve; you'd better go slow. 
Who are you looking for? 

That ain't so. 


RE the preceding forms equally offen- 
A sive to you? Which ones do you attack 


first in the speech and writing of your 
pupils? These expressions have invariably been 
condemned by grammarians and authors of 
composition texts and handbooks. Yet, in the 
opinion of 222 judges, including 26 eminent 
linguists, all but the first and last sentences are 
acceptable as “‘cultivated, informal English,” 
and only you was and that ain't so deserve the 
term “illiterate.”’! * 

Since teachers have learned the futility of 
waging war on every error, it is obvious that 
the really gross errors should receive first at- 
tention. But how are these to be determined? 
Personal aversion cannot be relied upon, for 
it is likely to be as ill-founded as a distaste 
for cauliflower or red neckties. Textbooks are 
the usual criteria, but investigation has re- 
vealed their tendency to condemn expressions 
indiscriminately on the basis of the personal 
opinion of the writer or the inaccurate asser- 
tions of preceding texts.* Since English is a 
living language, constantly changing, the forms 
used by educated people in speech and writing 
can be the only standard of acceptability. As a 
historical and social phenomenon, language de- 
serves the same objective approach accorded 
biology or sociology. The position of the teacher 
should, then, be that of scientific observer. 
What language forms are employed in culti- 
vated speech and writing, and what is their 
relation to the growth and development of the 
language? 

1 Leonard and Moffett, “Current Definition of Levels in 
English Usage,” English Journal XVI: 345-359, May, 1927. 

2See also ‘‘Postponable Things,’’ Wisconsin Course of 
Study in English, 1931, p. 16. 


* Pooley, Robert C., Prescriptive Grammar in Current Eng- 
lish Textbooks, Ph. D. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1932. 
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The theory of usage as the only legitimate 
standard of correctness in language is not new. 
It has been voiced by scholars of all ages since 
the time of Aristotle, but too frequently has 
been unheard amid the clamor of grammarians 
for rule and logic as the dictators of language. 
Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies this idea was generally accepted, and 
even in the ‘age of reason” of the eighteenth 
century it still found utterance. 


“He that wyll wryte well in any tongue, muste 
folowe thys councel of Aristotle, to speake as the 
common people do, to thinke as wise men do.” 
(Roger Ascham, Toxophilus, 1545) 

“Custome is the most certaine Mistress of Lan- 
guage, as the publicke stampe makes the current 
money.” (Motto on title page of Ben Jonson's 
grammar, pub. 1640) 

“It is not the authority of any one person, or of a 
few, . . . that can establish one form of speech 
in preference to another. Nothing but the gen- 
eral practice of good writers and good speakers 
can do it.” (Joseph Priestley, Rudiments of Eng- 
lish Grammar, 1761) 


The doctrine of usage is thus seen to bear the 
stamp of age and respectability; it is no inno- 
vation of twentieth-century radicals. 

During the past year a committee of the 
English section of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation has been working on the problem of 
English usage in the elementary grades and the 
junior and senior high schools. Two basic the- 
ories were adopted at the outset: 


1, That usage, supplemented by the historical tend- 
ency of the language, is the only measuring rod 
for acceptability or correctness in language 

. That the informal language of cultivated con- 
versation, not the formal language. of literary 
masterpieces, should be the standard through- 
out the elementary school and high school. (It 
is not only useless but also undesirable to 
attempt to train a pupil to talk or write like a 
book.) 


nN 


The immediate objectives toward which the 
group is working may be listed briefly as 
follows: 


1. To make available for all teachers a concise, 
non-technical discussion of the usage theory. 
(Most material now in print is detailed and 
highly specialized.) 

2. To determine the relative importance of lan- 
guage forms as judged by social utility; i. e., 
requency of occurrence right or wrong, fre- 
quency of error, and grossness of error as meas- 
ured by scientific investigations 
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3. To recommend teaching procedure: how to se- 
lect language forms for mastery by any indi- 
vidual pupil or grade and how to establish 
these forms as permanent habits 


Although attention in the study is neces- 
sarily directed to matters of form, the final 
objective is to reduce form essentials to a mini- 
mum so that time may be freed for effective, 
creative use of language. If the problem of 
“correct English” could ever be solved, the 
far more vital problem of ‘good English” 
would still remain. It is the adequate use of 
language for the conveyance of ideas that must 
assume major importance in our classrooms. 

In November, 1933, the committee plans to 
present its final report, which is being pre- 
pared to include the following parts: 

I. Discussion 

a) Theories of correctness in English usage 
b) The levels of English usage 

II. Studies in the usage difficulties of school 

children 

III. The teaching of usage 

a) In the primary and intermediate grades 
b) In the junior high school 
c) In the senior high school 


The chapters on theory are being written by 
Professor Robert C. Pooley of the University 
of Wisconsin. Three sub-committees, repre- 
senting the primary and intermediate grades, 
the junior high school, and the senior high 
school, are analyzing all available studies in 


usage difficulties for their grades to determine 
which forms cause trouble for children and 
what are the most effective teaching procedures. 

In order to complete its work, the committee 
needs assistance in determining the language 
forms which cause difficulty in Wisconsin. 
Will every reader, irrespective of the grade or 
subjects he teaches, contribute to the study by 
sending the chairman the informatoin called 
for in the blank at the end of this article? 

The following members constitute the com- 
mittee: 


Mable Bobo—Logan Junior High School, La 
Crosse 

Elfrieda Boeder—Third Grade, Manitowoc 

Minnie Forrer—Senior High School, Sheboygan 

Helen Goodrich—Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Fond du Lac 

Effie Kinney—Central Junior High School, Ke- 
nosha (chairman of junior high school sub- 
committee ) 

Mary B. McCarthy—Senior High School, Ashland 

Ethel Mabie—Supervisor of Curriculum, Public 
Schools, Madison (chairman of elementary sub- 
committee ) 

Verna L. Newsome—State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee (chairman) 

Robert C. Pooley—University of Wisconsin 

Ruth Ruggles—Washington Park High School, 
Racine (chairman of senior high school sub- 
committee) 

Marian Scanlan—Washington High School, Mil- 
waukee 

Agnes Smith—Sixth Grade, Janesville 

J. F. Waddell—State Supervisor, Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison 








Nov. 23. 


than any others in this locality: 


Ls 
2 
Be 
4 
DF 


Note: 
spelling, or word choice. 








Kindly fill out this blank (or supply the information on another sheet of paper) 
and mail it to Verna L. Newsome, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, on or before 


Pe OF GUE oo neonates! City 


Grade or subjects taught-_...--.------- 
I have observed the following ten often-criticised language forms more frequently 


I have “‘starred” those forms which, in my opinion, are most objectionable. 
Include only so-called grammatical errors, not errors in pronunciation, 


Prevailing nationalities. _.-...--------- 


6 
Rs 
8 
2. 
10. 
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Practical Business 
as Stockholder in the 


“Freshman Penny 


Insurance Co,” 


Archie C. Tweit 
Colby 


Teachers on the look-out for projects that 
tie up with life situations, will find Mr. Tweit’s 
article very suggestive. Many commonplace sub- 
jects and topics lend themselves to treatment 
which makes them more meaningful if ap- 


proached in the right manner. 
—Editor 





JUNIOR Business Training course offers 
A exceptional opportunities for project 

work in any high school. The average 
Junior Business class has a personnel made up 
of Junior High School or freshman students. 
The students of this age are naturally inquisi- 
tive, and they are more eager to do real hard 
work than the upper classmen. 

Last year a discussion in our class on insur- 
ance suggested the possibility of studying the 
facts of the course as a school project. The 
problems of organization, adjusting rates, and 
the payment of premiums caused a great deal 
of interest, for it gave the students a fine 
chance to bring out a series of related ex- 
periences. 

When it was suggested that we form a real 
insurance company from the members of the 
two classes, a ready response was shown. We 
immediately decided to go through all of the 
formalities from promoting and making out a 
charter to issuing individual policies and the 
payments of premiums. By so doing, everyone 
could lend a hand, and by active participation 
become better acquainted with the organization 
and routine of an insurance company. 

Of course many questions came up, such as: 
“What are we to insure?” and “How much 
will the premiums be?” After the students had 
made an inventory of their most common losses, 
it was decided that textbooks, fountain pens, 
and eversharp pencils were excellent objects 
upon which insurance could be carried for the 
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payment of small premiums. Most of the stu- 
dents had at some time or other been affected 
in a minor financial way by such losses; and 
the issuance of an insurance policy to cover 
the loss of books and pencils would prove prac- 
tical as well as instructive. 


The first step in the organization of our 
company was to call a joint meeting of the two 
classes to decide upon things in a general way 
and to appoint promoters. Before a charter 
could be granted by the instructor, it was un- 
derstood that a definite number of signers must 
be obtained. Next, we elected our officers, and 
we organized an administrative department that 
called for an elaborate appointment of various 
departments, committees and departmental 
heads. These people found their respective du- 
ties in the form of adjusters, salesmen, printers, 
collection agents, statisticians, lawyers, under- 
writers, etc. 


The task of drafting an acceptable policy 
was made interesting by appointing rival com- 
mittees from each class for the purpose of see- 
ing which class could draft the most acceptable 
form. Before the final selection was made, the 
contents of many old line policies were thor- 
oughly studied and picked to pieces. 

While this work was going on, other people 
were working on a name for the company, 
statisticians were figuring average losses with 
view to amount of the premium, still others 
were deciding upon collection methods, and 
two boys were building a tin safe. 

This preliminary work lasted for nearly two 
weeks, and every one was kept busy during 
their spare moments at school. The name for 
the organization that met with the most gen- 
eral approval was the ‘Freshman Penny In- 
surance Company.” Dues were to be limited 
to one penny per week. Textbooks were to be 
insured to 50% of their assessed value, and 
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fountain pens and eversharp pencils were val- 
ued in proportion to the premium. The work 
of collecting premiums was placed in the hands 
of a capable youngster who had the power to 
appoint her own assistants. 

During the year, approximately thirteen dol- 
lars were paid out for lost books, fountain 
pens, and eversharps. Two dollars were paid 
out to students who had lost or forgotten their 
lunches. However, the lunch clause was a s 
cial one for the benefit of rural students and 
necessitated the payment of an extra penny for 
those students each month. 

In order to stimulate prompt payment of 
premiums at the mid year point, it was de- 
cided to use any surplus in the funds for. an 
insurance company picnic at the end of the year. 
When that time came, there was a large 
enough surplus to furnish all of the ice cream, 


buns, and wieners that the members could eat, 
besides a happy ride to a nearby tourist park. 

This is only one of the possibilities for proj- 
ect work in a Junior Business class, for it is 
possible to work out similar projects in any of 
the divisions of the course. For instance, an 
interest in hobbies can be created in the study 
of time budgets, various types of files can be 
constructed, the work of the teller or cashier 
can easily be carried out, a credit rating house 
for local businesses can be imagined, or a 
school bank can be started. 

These projects are not only of special value 
to the student in stimulating him to observe 
common business details and to create class in- 
terest, but it is of value to the teacher as well. 
The work for the teacher is simplified rather 
than increased, for the students are actually 
eager to take the work upon their own shoul- 
ders, if their interest is properly aroused. 








Many Teachers Rely Upon 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union » » 


HE Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, or- 

ganized a year ago, has become an impor- 
tant part of the work of the W. T. A. office. 
Originated as an aid to teachers in need of 
small sums of money for a short period of time 
the Credit Union has extended loans to 109 
men and women in the teaching profession of 
Wisconsin. The popularity of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union is borne out in the fact 
that over 100 acceptable applications have been 
turned down, because of lack of funds. At the 
present writing the officers of the Credit Union 
could safely lend $10,000 to deserving men 
and women who are members of the W. T. A., 
and have asked for short-term loans. ° 

The finances of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union are in excellent shape, due largely 
to the care taken in making loans, and the efh- 
ciency of collection methods. A detailed finan- 
cial statement is given below: 


THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT 
UNION 


Financial Statement from May, 1931, Through 
September, 1932 





Cash Report 
Receipts: 

te atten tr es eee aeier eet sr een omy & $ 9,205.00 
OS SRS ene e ee ee eee 393.28 
SII * | ahem ctu aiepeclcaahediinasstiteich/ticndainitandecdininhaitodied 7,594.93 
TIRIOIE ARGINGD ocean ceecipnaneqacannn 566.94 
TY I gs Sat hi dc cpnloemian csc id clans sews doocte oie 26.17 
I EE EE 176.00 
9B” Tag SES, ae ES ae TE a eS ae ae 6.22 
SI ica etnt inet eatiettaiecknpaen tate sedictninton co ct englianteciinmeiatahas 3,650.00 
RIE Aika reece gecaciennen 04 
TOME. ROCIO 55 2a heb ie ns snce $21,618.58 
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Disbursements: 
NANOS Seite da oar ca ak SF re $ 550.00 
Deposits - 345.00 
Loans : -- 19,675.00 
Interest Paid 6.59 
Dividends 99.87 
LT RE SIRES eee bene aie ee ial 27.22 
OE OEE POR Eee 650.00 
CRO ORG Sane ae cts ouesheecnucsss 8.30 
Total Disbursements ~ + _____ $21,361.98 
Te | es Re ee eee 256.60 
$21,618.58 
Profit and Loss 
Expenses: 
BR EE a ere $ 34.65 
So * ae eee es 6.25 
oe ee aa 109.83 
‘Trees. to Geeramy Vend ............... 52.42 
IMUENNED inten tenga aksotelisMlanidesindinksnchsaseciasatin 99.87 
URINE evict ed ene ae annie nee 471.14 
$ 774.16 
Income: 
ERIE TERCOINOD weed ee $ 566.60 
Fines spses ta hilaasaliatateneasiimiicesieenrieed 26.17 
pT) ie eee ee 170.00 
COREE TOCONE  cjeccdtevtetieanncenmiainane 11.39 
$ 774.16 
Balance Sheet 
Assets: 
OR ene eS TREE ee SE AOS $12,080.07 
NOI  ecaansiisghichacdcgn ab itis tors apscd ce saci nannies 256.60 
pee ee rae Ree eee $12,336.67 
Liabilities: 
SI is Dickie na maricn cn Amabiwaiguotanadaaibin $ 8,655.00 
AR EGE SE EE eee Sa ee 48.28 
OS ccimentestnsccnsnncenccccascsaceco= 3,000.00 
EET $2.42 
oe RS Eee 109.83 
GI Ne ON siiles niente dedication n-qreakainisidice 471.14 
BONNE rictiscennttnascdandcnnsanes $12,336.67 
Number of Members at close of month.-.--....-.. 145 
Number of Depositors at ‘close of month_..-.-.--- 54 
Number of Borrowers at close of month_----------- 109 
137 
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Teaching at Getzman School 

Town of Hubbard, Dodge County, Wis. 

By Allie Freeman 
Horicon, Wis. 

EVERAL of us third graders decided upon 

teaching as a career and stuck to that se 
sion throughout our entire public school career. 
When, in our last year of high school, a for- 
eign language was added to the curriculum, we 
passed it up in favor of ‘Theory-and-Art.” 
Our high school diploma in our possession, we 
cast about for schools. 

A cousin of mine hitched old Kate to the 
milk-cart, grandmother tossed her slipper after 
us, and away we went. In the first district 
where I applied a board member said that 
the district was undecided as to whether they 
would hire a man or a woman. They would 
pay a man $25 but he was sure they would 
vote for a woman if I would agree to teach 
for $20. Being a firm believer in women’s 
rights, I drove on. 

The next school was mine at $25 a month 
and so I enrolled at summer school. The first 
winter I boarded in the country. The enroll- 
ment was small but the people of the district 
were very kind and helpfal, and very sociable. 

Feather strippings were the popular enter- 
tainment. In families where dancing was taboo, 
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ring games finished out the evening. Where 
dancing was permitted this always concluded 
the evening. I recall that at one party the fid- 
dler did not appear so the son of the house 
lilted, thumping out the rhythm with a broom- 
stick. We polkaed and schottisched to his sing- 
ing just as gaily as if there was an entire or- 
chestra performing. The hostess always pro- 
vided a splendid supper. The tables were truly 
laden. At one party, the table gave way with 
the groan we read about and all the delicious 
cakes, cookies, sausages and so on went onto 
the floor. Every Tuesday evening the people of 
the neighborhood gathered at my boarding 
house and we sang. We sang because we loved 
to, sang lustily with no particular attention to 
crescendo or dimmuendo. And I assure you 
that my rendition of ‘General Grant’s Grand 
March’”’ was always well received. 

The worry of my life was tramps. At that 
time Dodge Co. was called the tramps’ pata- 
dise. All of us whose school houses lay near 
railroad tracks were sure to find traces of their 
occupancy of our buildings. One morning | 
found one had printed on the black board 
“Study nature and you will see the infinite wis- 
dom and forecalculation of all things.” When 
during the second year I taught in that district, 
tramps had become so troublesome in town, I 
carried a revolver. Although I sometimes met 
ten or more on my way to school and on a 
number of occasions when going out in the 
morning they would be both ahead of me and 
following me, they never said a word to me. 
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Annual School Rent--1c per Year! 


|MAGINE securing the site for a school 

house for one copper cent a year! That was 
the fee paid by the tax payers of District No. 8, 
Yorkville and Mt. Pleasant, Racine County in 
1842 for the original Sylvania School grounds 
to David Hirst. Six years later Wisconsin be- 
came a state. 

In the school, religious services were con- 
ducted; a singing school met; and instruction 
in debating and public speaking was offered on 
Tuesday nights. In this way the community 
spirit was fostered, for the school was the edu- 
cational, social, and religious center. 

During the Civil War some members of the 
community expressed a desire for a new build- 
ing, but not until 1869 was much active plan- 
ning done. Land was purchased from Mr. and 
Mrs. John Lawton for 40 dollars. The wooden 
school house, 36 feet by 26 feet with one out- 
side door and no partition in the entry, was 
completed for the sum of $697.79, exclusive 
of hauling, which was a community project. 
On December 11, 1869, the first public meet- 
ing was held in the new school to raise money 
to finish off the interior and equip it. Wooden 
seats, shutters, and a substantial board fence 
were purchased, and the latter, according to 
reports, adorned the premises on all sides— 
probably to promote diligence within its walls 
and to discourage truancy. 

The school records tell us that the running 
expenses including the teacher’s salary in 
1886-7 were $269.97, of which seats, paint, 
and repairs cost $87, fuel $27, and a new 
blackboard $1.20. 

Names of teachers and board members since 
1866 are all recorded. Usually there were two 
terms annually in the old school; a winter pe- 
tiod of four months and a spring term of 
three; twenty-two days constituting a teaching 
month. Pupils were grouped in the primary, 
middle, and upper forms. On leaving school, 
Se frequently took the country examinations 
or a teacher’s certificate. For these the regular 
common school branches, namely, alphabet, 
spelling, reading, writing, orthography (upper 
form), English grammar, mental, practical, and 
higher arithmetic, primary, intermediate, and 
higher geography, and U. S. history, were re- 
viewed. 

To review the changes in this school would 
be interesting. The lighting system, the hot- 
lunch outfit, the library, the playground equip- 
ment, curricular changes, a annual financial 
outlay provide topics for contrast in this and 
other districts in our state. 


Florence A. Petersen, 
Franklin Junior High School, Racine 
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The W. J. of E. in Civil War Times 


ECENTLY Principal G. W. Younger of 

Brandon ran across an early issue of the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, pub- 
lished in 1862. Feeling that we would be in- 
terested in the editorial efforts of our early 
predecessors Mr. Younger sent the magazine to 
us ... and a choice document it is! Edited 
by the Rev. J. B. Pradt of Madison (with T. D. 
Coryell as mathematics editor) the magazine 
plainly reflects the interests of the editors, for 
the major articles were ‘Social Evils Connected 
with the Public School System’’, ‘‘Home Influ- 
ences . . . a Word to Parents” and “Education 
of the Sexes’, while the lead editorial was en- 
titled ‘Morals and Manners in Our Schools’. 

Yet, discounting the overburdening propor- 
tion of spiritual uplift in the magazine some of 
the contributors expressed views which apply 
in 1932 as well as in 1862. For example, R. K. 
Fay, then superintendent of Adams county had 
this to say, as “Advice to Teachers’: 

“You should not consider your occupation 
as a mere means of support or pastime. But 
you should rather consider what will be the 
effect of your labors. The work you accom- 
plish is unending in its results: eternity alone 
will suffice to measure the fruits of your in- 
dustry. Remember, you work upon a material 
that will never perish. When you labor to 
bring into operation all those faculties with 
which the minds of your pupils are endowed, 
and inspire by your own enthusiasm their 
young hearts with a love of learning, and a 
reverence for the truths of science, and the 
beauties of literature, you wake to action the 
energies of a living soul. . . . And the influence 
of that training is not confined to those who 
receive it: Baye influence and teachings will 
be imparted to thousands unknown to you. 
Then, I ask, what calling can equal a calling 
like this?” 


School History at Stoughton 


THE first school at Stoughton was nothing 

more than a ramshackle old lean-to, with 
an old table hewn out of logs, and crude desks 
that were so high that students had to take 
care or they would fall off and hurt themselves. 

And the administration and teaching was as 
primitive as the building itself, according to 
the older residents, who attended. Students 
weren't compelled to attend classes, and there 
were no regular grades. Regardless of age the 
beginner entered the Primer class, after which 
he studied in a first reader class and a begin- 
ner’s arithmetic class. When the teacher was 
satisfied that they knew the fundamentals she 
just sent them home . . . no diplomas or gradu- 
ations dignified the completion of the course 
of study! 
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Death Benefits 


. What death benefits are allowed? 


The estate or the beneficiary designated by the 
member receives, the full sum of the member's 
deposits plus the full sum of the State’s de- 
posits with the interest accumulations on both, 
in case the member dies before applying for 
an annuity. To this sum is added the “prior 
service accumulation” if the member has 
taught 25 years in Wisconsin, and was “under 
the law” prior to July 16, 1923. 


. To whom is this money paid? 


To the beneficiary if one has been named. If no 
beneficiary has been named, it is paid to the 
estate of the deceased. 


. How is it paid? 


In a lump sum or in such installments as the 
member shall have directed. If no direction 
has been given it will be paid in a lump sum. 


. Who is the beneficiary? 


Each member should name some relative as bene- 
ficiary. The Retirement System will furnish 
blanks for this purpose. 


. Having appointed a beneficiary, may I 


appoint a different one? 
Yes. 


Annuity and Investment Board 


. Who constitute the Annuity and Invest- 


ment Board? 

Five members appointed by the Governor with 
the advice san consent of the Senate. The law 
requires that three of the appointive members 
“shall be persons familiar with and have had 
experience in making investments”, that a 
fourth shall be a “teacher, superintendent or 
principal”; the fifth is the State Superin- 
tendent ex-officio. 


. What is the personnel of the Board? 
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(1932). 

The Chairman (designated by the Governor) is 
John H. Puelicher, president of the Marshall-— 
Illsley Bank, Milwaukee. 

The other members are Isaac P, Witter, Pres. 
First National Bank, Wisconsin Rapids, 
John A. Thiel, Attorney, Mayville, Miss Grace 
Ogden, (teacher member) La Crosse; and 
State Supt. John Callahan, Madison. 

The Director of Investments designated by law 


as “the executive head of the Annuity and In. 
vestment Board” is Mr. Albert Trathen. Mr, 
Trathen is also Secretary of the three Retire 
ment Boards. 


3. Does the Annuity Board invest any other 


funds? 

Yes. The Annuity and Investment Board admin- 
isters the State Life Fund, the State Insur- 
ance Fund, the Soldiers Rehabilitation Fund 
and several others to an aggregate sum of 
approximately three and one half million 
dollars, 


4. Are all the investments sound? 


It ‘would be expecting the impossible to expect 
that there would be no losses in investing 
more than twenty million dollars. There have 
been some losses but there have also been 
large gains. At a forced sale the securities 
would probably not bring as much as was 
paid for them, but at that, they are doubtless 
easily comparable to the assets of the best 
banks. Besides, it is the income we are inter- 
ested in, for the securities are not frequently 
offered for sale. Securities bought in the pres- 
ent “low” market will unquestionably show 
extraordinary gains in the next few years. See 
question 8, p. 141. 


5. How are farm loans made? 


An appraisal is made by an experienced person 
who knows farm values and farm conditions 
and the factors necessary in arriving at proper 
farm values. No loan is made to exceed one- 
half of the appraised value of the land and 
one-quarter of the appraised value of the build- 
ings. The moral dae age, past record, etc., of 
the borrower are considered, as well as the 
value of the property. All loans are on an 
amortized basis, usually for twenty years. 
That is to say, on a twenty-year loan the bor- 
rower would have forty equal semi-annual 
payments, and the loan would be entirely paid 
up with the last payment. Each time a pay- 
ment is made, the principal is reduced and the 
risk thereby lessened. 


6. What income is earned by the funds? 


After paying the expenses of administration, and 
the expenses of investment 314% has for sev- 
eral years been distributed to the funds as net 
earnings. The investments naturally earn a 
greater gross but besides these expenses which 
must be met, from approximately 14% to 
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14% is segregated in a reserve fund to take 
care of possible losses. In this way losses on 
some Farm Loan Bonds, a few years ago her- 
alded by unfriendly people with great alarm 
as evidence of insecurity of the fund have 
been paid without, in the slightest degree, 
impairing the security of the fund. 


7. What precautions should I take? 


1. Be sure to name a beneficiary. 

2. Put your statement with your insurance pol- 
icies and notify your beneficiary. 

3. Ask for a statement from the Secretary, State 
Retirement System at least every two years. 

4, Inform yourself as to the law and its appli- 
cation. 

5. Since the State has entered into contract with 
you for deferred payment for your services 
you should be prepared to defend your 
rights. 


. Where may I secure information con- 
cerning my fund? 
From the Secretary of the State Retirement Sys- 
tem, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin, not 
oftener than once a year. 


Keep These Facts in Mind 


There are 12 fairly definite points upon 
which teachers should be ready to give infor- 
mation to others. 


(1) The Teachers’ Retirement Fund is not a 
pension but a salary payment upon a con- 
tractual basis. 

(2) It is almost exactly like an annuity pur- 
chased from an Insurance Company except 
that the teachers’ payments instead of being 
made personally are taken directly from 
salary. 

(3) The only legitimate reason for the law is 
that through a feeling of security for declin- 
ing years it results in better teaching for the 
boys and girls. 

(4) Unemployment insurance is coming to be es- 
sential. The Retirement Fund provides in- 
surance for inevitable unemployment, and in 
its composition is a most desirable type. 

(5) The Supreme Court has apparently declared 
it to be an inviolable contract between the 
State and the Teachers who have come under 
its provisions. 

(6) The Retirement Fund is not a State fund 
but an aggregation of individual trust funds. 
It is the property of upwards of 20,000 per- 
sons, with whom individual accounts are 
kept. 

(7) The State’s deposits are obtained through a 
surtax on taxable incomes of over $3,000. 
No one with a net taxable income of $3,000 
or less pays a cent toward it. 

(8) The proposal of the State to appropriate to 
its own use the interest earned by the Teach- 

' ers’ Retirement Fund is not honest, nor legal. 

(9) The average in the Retirement Fund be- 
longing to each teacher is approximately 
$1,000. 

(10) The average annuity for public school teach- 
ers who retired during 1931-32 was $22.34 
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per month. It is therefore clear that the an- 
nuities are relatively small. 

(11) The resources of the Retirement Fund have 
been and are carefully and wisely invested. 


(12) While there have been some losses there have 
been corresponding gains, and there have 
never been losses great enough to impair the 
integrity of the fund. 





W hat Teachers Ask Us 





Do I receive any credit for teaching outside 
of Wisconsin? 

Yes. The state’s deposit increases 5% (of the 
teacher’s deposit) for each previous year of 
teaching whether in Wisconsin or not. For ex- 
ample, if A. B. is now teaching her 16th year, 
at a present salary of $1,200, her deposit is 
$60.00. The State’s deposit will be 50% plus 
(15 X 5%) or 125% of $60.00. This would 
be true even if all of the 15 years before the 
present had been taught outside of Wisconsin. 
The State deposit would also include $25.00 flat 
rate but this is not at all dependent upon previ- 
ous experience. 


Who may retire under the old law? 

The first law was passed in 1911. Teachers then 
in service in Wisconsin had a year in which 
to accept or reject its provisions; after that it 
was compulsory for all beginning to teach in 
the public schools. Any teacher who was sub- 
ject to the provisions of the “old law” either 
by choice or of necessity is known as a Class A 
teacher and may retire under the provisions of 
that law after teaching 25 years, 18 of which 
must have been in Wisconsin. 


What is the minimum and the maximum an- 
nuity (a) under the old law? (b) under 
the new law? 

(a) $312.50 and $450.00 annually. 

(b) There is neither minimum or maximum. The 
annuity depends upon the sum of money 
accumulated in the Annuity Fund. It also 
depends upon the age and the sex of the 
annuitant. 


May I pay up for years when I did not 
teach? 

Any teacher may make deposits in excess of the 
required deposits but the State does not ‘‘match” 
those payments. In the State deposits actual 
service is required. 


In the “computation for prior service” how 
many of the 25 years necessary to make 
that available for annuity purposes, may 
be taught outside of Wisconsin? 


None. 


Does service in the City of Milwaukee count 
toward this computation? 


No. Milwaukee has its own annuity system and 
is not under the provisions of the State Law. 
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Plows From The State Department » » » 


Anniversary of ' America’ 


THE fine patriotic hymn, “AMERICA,” by 

Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, was first sung in 
public on July 4, 1832. It has been suggested 
that the anniversary of this famous song be 
observed in the schools this year by calling 
the attention of the children to the last four 
verses of this hymn, which are not nearly so 
well known as are the first four stanzas which 
have already been committed to memory by 
practically all the school children in the state. 
The final four verses of the poem are printed 
herewith. It is suggested that teachers call the 
attention of the children to these additional 
verses, and the fine patriotic and educational 
sentiment which they promote. 


Our glorious Land to-day, 
"Neath Education’s sway. 

Soars upward still. 
Its halls of learning fair, 
Whose bounties all may share, 
Behold them everywhere 

On vale and hill! 


Thy safeguard, Liberty, 

The school shall ever be,— 
Our Nation’s pride! 
No tyrant hand shall smite, 
While with encircling might 
All here are taught the Right 
With Truth allied. 


Beneath Heaven's gracious will 
The stars of progress still 
Our course do sway; 
In unity sublime 
To broader heights we climb, 
Triumphant over Time, 
God speeds our way! 


Grand birthright of our sires, 

Our altars and our fires 
Keep we still pure! 

Our starry flag unfurled, 

The hope of all the world, 

In Peace and Light impearled, 
God hold secure! 


Beware of Explosives 


A NUMBER of accidents have been reported 

in the state caused by children playing with 
blasting caps. The blasting cap is a copper 
shell about a quarter of an inch in diameter 
and an inch or two long, half full of fulminate 
of mercury. These caps are left lying around 
in quarries, and near construction work and 
also in fields after agricultural blasting. Some- 
times they are carried home by workers and 
left in cupboards and barns. When a child 
finds one, he should not pick it up, but should 
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report the matter to some one in authority. It 
is suggested that teachers instruct their pupils 
as to the dangers to the child when attempting 
to handle or play with blasting caps. 


Janitorial Duties 


|T IS no part of the pupils’ duty to assist in 

the janitor work to be done to keep the 
school premises in good condition. The chil- 
dren are presumed to be dismissed promptly 
at the conclusion of the school day unless the 
teacher finds it necessary for them to remain 
after school in order to complete some task 
which they had a reasonable opportunity to 
finish during school hours if they had applied 
themselves. Neither is it the teacher's duty to 
attend to janitorial duties unless she has agreed 
to do so in her contract with the school board, 
and receives suitable additional compensation 
therefor. Notwithstanding the foregoing, many 
teachers secure the cooperation of their pupils 
in helping to take care of the school premises. 
This is usually, however, on a voluntary basis, 
and when the pupils are approached in the 
right spirit, they usually are pleased to assist 
in these duties as a matter of good house- 
keeping and good school spirit. 


Rural Teacher, Training 


THAT there is likely to be no dearth in the 

number of young people preparing to teach 
in the rural schools is indicated in the follow- 
ing summary prepared by Mr. O. H. Plenzke. 
This is for the current year 1932-33. 


No. enrolled in county rural normal schools 1,379 
No. enrolled in high school training de- 





partments ~._ __ = 343 
No. enrolled in rural departments, state teach- 
O10 “CONGIOS: a nrcecwapcadembewases 609 





Total number of enrolled students 
preparing for rural teaching ~----- 2,331 
Teaching in rural schools is always attrac- 
tive to a substantial number of young people 
who hope to use it at least as a stepping-stone 
to something better. Although the legal re- 
quirements in preparation for teaching have 
been substantially advanced from time to time, 
it is still comparatively easier to enter the 
teaching profession than it is to go through 
the long course of training required for most 
of the other professions. 
The minimum salary law for teaching has 
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stood the teachers in good stead during the 
recent period of depression as there is evidence 
to indicate that the salary schedules in rural 
districts would have been badly shattered by 
this time if it had not been for the protection 
afforded by this law. It is also reported that 
some districts have resorted to certain types of 
subterfuge in order to have the appearance of 
complying with this requirement without tak- 
ing chances on the loss of their state aid. The 
practice of subterfuge should be discouraged 
wherever it is met. If the present teachers’ 
minimum wage law of $75.00 per month is 
too high to be consistent with present living 
conditions the remedy lies with the legislature 
which alone has the power to increase or de- 
crease such minimum wage law. However, con- 
sidering the amount of scholastic preparation 
required of teachers at the present time and 
the expense incident to following the profes- 
sion of teaching, we think there are not many 
who would claim the present minimum is too 
high, particularly in view of the fact that the 
state aid to rural schools is more liberal than 
ever before. The purpose back of state aid is 
to enable every community to maintain a well 
equipped modern school under wholesome and 
sanitary surroundings and in charge of a 
capable, well trained, experienced teacher to 
the end that every child, regardless of his lo- 
cation, may have a superior educational op- 
portunity. Every local community should meet 
the proposition half way and also do its share 
gladly if the policy of extending liberal state 
aid is to find justification. 


Schoolmen’s Conference 


THE Annual School Men’s Conference called 

by the State Superintendent is scheduled for 
December 1 and 2. Forenoon and afternoon 
meetings will be held at the Capitol, Madison. 
Forenoon sessions will be general for all groups 
and afternoon’ programs will be devoted to As- 
sociation meetings. The outside speaker se- 
cured for this occasion is Mr. L. D. Coffman, 
President of the University of Minnesota. Es- 
pecial attention will be paid to the present 
financial situation and a session of the City 
Superintendents will consider the relationship 
between secondary and higher education as the 
relation to enrolments and entrance require- 
ments. 

The Presidents of the various Associations 
are as follows: 

City Superintendents, W. R. Davies, Superior. 

County Superintendents, Nell Mahoney, Viroqua. 

City Grade Supervisors, Alice Brady, Manitowoc. 


County Rural Normal Principals, W. P. Hagman, 
Manitowoc. 
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School Board Work on School Premises 


\T IS not advisable for school board ‘members 

to undertake very much work around the 
school premises with the expectation of getting 
paid for it. The salary which is voted to school 
board members by the electors is supposed to 
comprise their entire compensation for their 
duties. In cases where no one else is avail- 
able it might be permissible for the school 
board members to do some necessary work on 
the school house or on the school grounds, 
and if they do this, they should submit an 
itemized statement for this service at the next 
annual meeting for approval by the electors 
in reference to the payment of same. However, 
it is a good plan to avoid the situation as it is 
likely to be the occasion of criticism. 


H. W. Schmidt Honored 


4 W. SCHMIDT of the Department of 

* Public Instruction was elected president 
of the National Council of Schoolhouse Con- 
struction which convened at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, October 19 to 22. This organization 
is comprised of about 100 men representing 28 
states and all are public school officials inter- 
ested in the construction, equipment and main- 
tenance of modern school buildings. The next 
annual convention will be held in Milwaukee 
during October 1933 with President Schmidt 
presiding. 


A Safe Driver 


HE National Safety Council is doing a world- 
wide work in educating against accidents in 
the street, the home, and the factory. School 
transportation drivers in Wisconsin, whether 
they be parents or employees of the school 
board, will be interested in the Council’s for- 
mula of what constitutes a real driver. Such 
driver shall: 
. Keep his mind on his driving. 
. Keep in the line of traffic. 
. Anticipate what others will do. 
. Watch out for pedestrians, 
children. 
. Slow down at schools, crossings, and in- 
tersections. 
. Signal the car behind when changing his 
course. 
. Know the feeling of having his car under 
control. 

8. Obey traffic regulations, signals and signs. 

9. Have his car inspected regularly. 

Every one of the above points are important 
particularly in view of drivers who have ac- 
cepted responsibility for carrying passengers 
and who have responsibility for the welfare to 
those intrusted in their care. 
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Fast Workers 


Head of Business College—In teaching shorthand 
and typewriting, we are strong for accuracy. 

Inquirer—How are you on speed? 

Head of Business College—Well, of last yeat’s 
class, six married their employers within six months. 


Nickname Preferred 


Teacher—What is your name, little boy? 

Pupil—Jule. 

Teacher—You should say Julius. And what is 
your name, son? 

New Pupil—Billious. 


Help Needed 


Teacher—Jimmie, can you tell me how matches 
are made? 

Jimmie—No ma’am, but I don’t blame you for 
asking. 

Teacher—What do you mean? 

Jimmie—Well, mother says you have been trying 
to make a match for 30 years. 


Well Educated 


Mrs. Mitcho—Has it broadened the mind of yout 
son Richard to send him to college, Mrs. Sanders ? 

Mrs. Sanders—Oh, yes. He now treats his par- 
ents almost as if they were his equals. 


Teacher’s Privilege 


Teacher (much exasperated by one pupil)—Look 
here, are you the teacher in this class? 

Pupil—No, sir, I’m not. 

Teacher—Then why do you keep talking like a 
numbskull ? 


A New Problem 


Teacher—What is half of eight, Frank? 

Frank—Which way, teacher ? 

Teacher—What do you mean, which way? 

Frank—On top, or sideways? 

Teacher—What difference does it make? 

Frank—Well, the top half of eight is zero, but 
half of eight sideways is three. 


1492 B. G. (Before Globes) 


Teacher—Why did the people of old believe that 
the world was flat? 

Voliva, Jr.—Because they didn’t have a school 
globe to prove that it was round. 
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There was a young lady named Bright 
Whose speed was some faster than light 
She went out one day in a relative way 
And came back the previous night. 


First Hand Evidence 


Teacher (shaking Johnny by the arm)—I believe 
the devil has a hold of you. 
Johnny—S-s-s-, so do I— 





Have You Ever Noticed? 


When the other fellow acts that way, he is “ugly”; 
when you do, it’s “nerves.” 

When the other fellow is set in his way, he’s 
“obstinate;’”’ when you are, it is just “firmness.” 

When the other fellow doesn’t like your friend, 
he’s “prejudiced; when you don’t like him you are 
simply showing you are a good judge of human 
nature, 

When the other fellow tries to treat someone es- 
pecially well, he’s “toadying,” when you try the 
same game, you are using “tact.” 

When the other fellow takes time to do things, 
he is ‘dead slow,” when you do it you are 
“deliberate.” 

When the other fellow spends a lot, he is a 
“spendthrift,’’ when you do, you are ‘‘generous.” 

When the other fellow picks flaws in things he’s 
“cranky; when you do, you are “discriminating.” 

When the other fellow is mild in his manners he 
is a “mush of concession,” when you are, it is being 
“gracious.” —Simpson Summons 


ABOUT TO BE PENALIZED?’ 
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“The School Work of each Individual 
showed a decided IMPROVEMENT” 


@ What the Postum Hot Lunch Plan Accomplished In The School of 


Mrs. J. G. Barnes,* Galena, Ill. 





‘The need for a hot lunch in my rural 
school became evident when I learned 
that some of the pupils walked two miles 
to school, while others brought scanty 
lunches. The nurse’s visit showed that 
thirteen pupils out of twenty-three were 
underweight. Three seemed very nervous, 
and not one had a perfect score. All but 
one were either constant or occasional 
coffee drinkers. 

“The hot lunch project was new in 
the district, so our only equipment was 
a pail and our drum stove. But I de- 
termined to find something that would 
eliminate the use of coffee, that would 
be helpful and invigorating, simple and 


quick in preparation, and economical. 

‘The Postum Company sent us a large 
can of Instant Postum. The pupils were 
eager to bring milk and a little sugar. In 
this way the trial expense was nothing. 

“The children and parents were de- 
lighted. Soon an aluminum kettle, loaned 
by one of the mothers, replaced our pail. 
A penny from each pupil twice a month 
bought our Postum. The coffee habit 
waned in child and parent. The school 
work of each individual showed a de- 
cided improvement. Three months later 
the nurse found the general health much 
better, with only two underweight chil- 
dren and one child with a perfect score.” 


* 
Mrs. J. G. BarNzs, 
Galena, Ill. 





As Mrs. Barnes points out, the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan is so simple that even the small 
rural school has all the facilities needed. The 
plan merely calls for one hot dish to supple- 
ment the cold lunches the children bring. It 
suggests as the ideal dish for this purpose 
Instant Postum made with milk. 

This drink can be prepared in less time than 
it takes to tell you how. Just Instant Postum 
and hot (not boiled) milk—these with a little 
sweetening, make this healthful, delicious 
drink. A drink that combines wholesome 
elements of whole wheat and bran with all 
the body-building nourishment of milk. A 
drink without a trace of caffein in it. A drink 
with a flavor children love—even children 
who do not like milk alone. 


Try This Plan At Our Expense 


We will send you, free, a booklet showing 
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how easily and inexpensively the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan can be started in your school. 
With this booklet, we will send you a 50- 
cup tin of Instant Postum, free, so that you may 
test it in your school. Have your principal 
sign the coupon—or, if yours is a one-room 
school, your own signature will be sufficient. 


Postum is a product of General Foods. 
* Actual name not used 





Consumer Service Department, W. J. E. 11-32 
General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York City 


Please send me the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free 
to School Principals (or to teachers in one-room schools), also 
free booklet giving details of the School Hot Lunch Plan. 





Name 


Address__ 





Stith. 





City. State. 
Fill in completely — print name and address. 
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HEADLINERS FROM LAST MONTH'S NEWS 


HULTEN ELECTED 10 
SHEBOYGAN SUPERINTENDENCY 


Formerly Served Similar Position 
at Marinette 








Me. CHARLES HULTEN, we an 
of schools at Marinette, has been elected 
to the headship of the Sheboygan schools. Mr. 
Hulten is splendidly equipped for this posi- 
tion, both by dis- 
position and 
training. He be- 
gan his educa- 
tional career as 
rural school 
teacher and subse- 
quently held the 
supervisory prin- 
cipalship at Ath- 
ens, followed by 
superintendents at 
Park Falls, Wash- 
burn, Sturgeon 
Bay and Mari- 
nette. When the 
county normal 
school was estab- 
lished in Ashland 
County, Mr. Hul- 
ten was chosen as 
its first principal. During several summers he 
was visiting lecturer at Cedar Falls Teachers 
College and University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hulten has been actively identified with 
educational organizations of the state. A few 
years ago he served as president of the City 
Superintendents Association of which group he 
is at present Secretary—-Treasurer. He is also a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association and First Vice- 
President of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


His collegiate training started at River Falls 
Normal School and he holds the A. B. and 
M. A. degrees from the University of Wisconsin. 





Charles Hulten 
New Officer in the W.T. A. 
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HOW DOES YOUR CANDIDATE STAND 
ON THE ANNUITY QUESTION? 


Teachers Have Right to Know Attitude 
of Political Representatives 


A CANDIDATE for the nomination as a 

member of the Assembly in the northwest- 
ern part of the state was publicly asked this 
question: “Will you favor investing Annuity 
Board Trust Funds in real estate at low 
interest?” 

His answer was so intelligent, fair and lucid 
that we take the liberty of quoting it. He said: 

“Annuity Board trust funds should be 
invested as life insurance funds are in- 
vested, and should be managed for the 
benefit of the beneficiaries and not for 
the benefit of the borrowing public. 
These funds are not public funds; they 
are trust funds belonging to certain 
groups of citizens.” 

While we do not advocate that teachers mix 
in politics we do feel that our profession has a 
right to know how candidates seeking office, or 
those already holding office regard the teachers’ 
retirement fund. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY — 
AGAIN OFFERS BULLETIN SERVICE 


Geographic News Bulletins Offer Aids 
in the Teaching of Many Subjects 





HE National Geographic Society, with head- 

ae at Washington, D. C., again offers 
its bulletin service to all Wisconsin teachers, 
it was recently announced from the office of 
the Society. The National Geographic Society 
News Bulletins are published weekly, and con- 
tain the latest news concerning geographic 
changes and events from correspondents, from 
official reports, and from foreign and Ameri- 
can press. This news is always profusely illus- 
trated, and therefore the Bulletins are espe- 
cially adaptable for classroom and_ bulletin 
board displays. 
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To teachers who request the Geographic 
News Bulletins, the reports are sent out each 
week for 30 weeks of the school year. Five 
bulletins accompanied with illustrations and 
maps go out with each issue. A request for the 
bulletin service should be accompanied with 
twenty-five cents to cover mailing cost for the 
30 weeks. All teachers interested should send 
their request, with remittance, to the headquar- 
ters of the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





U. S$. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
OFFERS MANY NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Pamphlets May Be Secured at 
Nominal Costs 


| EACHERS and school administrators will be 

interested to know what new publications 
of the Federal Office of Education have been 
made available during the summer months. 

The new bulletins, pamphlets and leaflets, 
which may be ordered either directly from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or through 
local bookdealers, are: 


Safety Education, Helps for Schools in Con- 
structing a Course of Study, Bulletin 1932 
No. 8, Price 10¢. 

State Legislation Relating to Kindergartens in 
Effect, January, 1932, Pamphlet No. 30, 
Price 5¢. 

Guidance Leaflets: Nursing, Leaflet No. 15; 
Forestry, Leaflet No. 16; Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering, Leaflet No. 19; Art, 
Leaflet No. 20, Price 5¢ each. 

History of the Municipal University in the 
Ha States, Bulletin 1932 No. 2, Price 
10¢. 

Research in Higher Education, Bulletin 1931 
No. 12, Price 15¢. 

Faculty “Inbreeding” in Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Pamphlet No. 31, Price 5¢. 

Physical Education and Health Education as a 
Part of all General Teacher-Training Cur- 
ricula, Bulletin 1932 No. 10, Price 10¢. 

Status of Teachers and Principals Employed 
in the Rural Schools of the United States, 
Bulletin 1932 No. 3, Price 10¢. 

The Legal Status of the County Superintend- 
ent, Bulletin 1932 No. 7, Price 10¢. 

The County Superintendent in the United 
States, Bulletin 1932 No. 6, Price 20¢. 

Education in Belgium, Bulletin 1932 No. 5, 
Price 15¢, 

Education in the Virgin Islands, Leaflet No. 
42, Price 5¢. 

Recent Progress and Condition of Museums, 
Bulletin 1931 No. 20, Chap. 23, Vol. I, 
Price 10¢. 

Statistics of City School Systems, 1929-1930, 
Bulletin 1931 No. 20, Vol. II, Chap. 3, 
Price 15¢. 
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Record of Current Education Publications, 
Jan.-March, 1932, Price 10¢. 

Educational Directory for 1932, Bulletin 1932 
No. 1, Price 30¢. 

SCHOOL LIFE, official monthly journal of 
the Federal Office of Education, will again this 
school year report new publications of the Of- 
fice of Education and other Federal Govern- 
ment offices. 





MINNESOTA OFFERS WISCONSIN 
CHALLENGE IN TEACHING SERVICE 


Has Wisconsin a “Teaching Family” to 
Match Our Neighbor’s Record? 


Doe YOU know of any /iving Wisconsin resi- 

dent who was teaching prior to 1846, and 
whose blood relatives have retained a continu- 
ous line of teaching until today? The Septem- 
ber 1932 issue of the Minnesota Journal of 
Education carried an interesting story concern- 
ing the teaching history of a Minnesota family. 
Mrs. A. E. Higbee (nee Anna Maria Lynch), 
now a resident of Minneapolis, started teach- 
ing in the fall of 1864. She taught for many 
years before her marriage, and while she was 
busily engaged in raising a daughter whose 
own daughter is teaching today, Mrs. Higbee’s 
six other sisters kept the Higbee teaching tra- 
dition alive. 

The Minnesota Education Association is in- 
terested to know whether they can safely de- 
clare the Higbee family as ‘National Long- 
distance Teaching Endurance Champions.” 

If Wisconsin has a teaching family with a 
better record than this, let’s hear about it! 
Please write us the details, for publication in 
some later issue of the JOURNAL. 


P.T. A. GROUPS ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 
OVER WIMJ FOR BALANCE OF YEAR 


M. C. Potter to Speak on Next 
Broadcast This Month 





HE Fourth and Fifth District Wisconsin 

Congress of Parents and Teachers announce 
a schedule of educational broadcasts over sta- 
tion WTMJ, Milwaukee, for the next six 
weeks. As these programs are planned specific- 
ally to serve study groups much valuable mate- 
rial is made accessible. The complete program 
of broadcasts between now and the first of the 
year is as follows: 
November 17—2 p.m 


“Safeguarding the Individuality of the 
Child” 
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M. C. Potter, Supt. of Public Schools, 

Milwaukee 

November 24 

Thanksgiving—No Program 

December 1—2 p. m. 

“The Characteristics of Good Nutri- 
tion in Children” 

Mary A. Brady, Sixth Vice-President 
Wis. Congress of Parents & 
Teachers 

December 8—2 p. m. 

“Safeguarding the Health of Pre- 
School Child” 

Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, Chair- 
man Summer Round-Up, Wis. 
Congress of Parents & Teachers —15 Min. 

December 15—2 p. m. 

“Control of Communicable Diseases 
in the School Room”’ 

Cornelia Van Kooy, Chairman School 
Hygiene, Dept. of Health, Wis. 

Congress of Parents & Teachers —15 Min. 
December 22—2 p. m. 

“Safeguarding the Health of the Adol- 
escent Boy and Girl” 

Metta Bean, Social Service Dept., 
WATA 


—15 Min. 


—15 Min. 





WISCONSIN GIVES A LIFT TO 
THE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 


All State Educational Agencies Seek 
to Help Unemployed Graduates 


ate, denied by financial stringency from 

going on to college, is still an educational 
problem in Wisconsin, but the state’s plan to 
meet his educational necessities is bearing fruit. 
Today he looms large in the attention he is 
receiving from the state’s official agencies. He 
is not being left to shift for himself to become 
a vagabond or worse. 

Our city boards of education and vocational 
schools are helping the young graduate to con- 
tinue; many of them are backing him financially 
on a co-operative plan. The rest lies with the 
student; in fact, the exceptional youth has it 
within his power to get as far ahead as though 
no economic crisis had interfered with his edu- 
cational intentions. 

This program had its inception on March 11, 
1932, at a meeting of statewide educational 
organizations called by Superintendent John 
Callahan. A state committee was named to 
formulate plans. It was composed of the fol- 
lowing representatives: 

John Callahan, chairman, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; George P. Hambrecht, di- 
rector, State Board of Vocational Education; 
E. G. Doudna, secretary, State Board of Nor- 
mal Regents; Chester D. Snell, dean of the 
Extension Division, secretary of the committee. 


i ie unemployed young high school gradu- 
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The committee was assisted in an advisory 
capacity by Frank O. Holt, director of the 
Bureau of Guidance and Records, University of 
Wisconsin. 

During the spring the problem was outlined 
at meetings held at most of the state teachers’ 
colleges, when school men of neighboring 
areas came to advise and be advised on the 
emergency and the possible solutions. 

Three main alternative educational programs 
were suggested for high school graduates: 

(1) Returning to high school for postgraduate 
courses ; 

(2) Attending their vocational schools for occu- 
pational, home-making, commercial, or general 
courses ; 

(3) Taking correspondence-study courses, for col- 
lege or university credit, or non-credit, through the 
University Extension Division. 

Reports from a representative number of 
schools throughout the state indicate that one 
or the other of these methods is being utilized 
to carry the young graduates through their 
emergency. Numerous high schools are carry- 
ing an extra teaching load by taking in post- 
graduate students for additional courses. The 
vocational schools are assuming a large part of 
the burden; many are crowded in meeting the 
non-employment crisis that sends youth to 
school. The Extension Division is the medium 
used by still others who, aided in some cases 
by the city boards of education or vocational 
boards, are studying extension courses in their 
home communities. 

Methods of financing extension courses vary. 
Some boards of education have signed an agree- 
ment that upon completion of the work, and 
upon recommendation of the principal, the 
board will refund to the student one-half of 
the cost of the courses. (Wisconsin Dells, for 
example, is refunding one-half the fee for 15 
postgraduates who are now enrolled.) In cer- 
tain other localities the student pays the entire 
fee, and the school supplies the supervision and 
checks the attendance and records of work com- 
pleted. There are instances where a Service 
Club has established a loan fund, as in Sheboy- 
gan where a fund of $500 was set up by the 
Vocational Board to assist worthy students to 
continue their education. 

In the co-operative plan with some boards of 
education financial assistance is not furnished, 
but it is stipulated that the high school or vo- 
cational school shall provide a room where 
postgraduates may study under supervision, but 
with no actual assistance from the supervising 
teacher, since extension instruction requires self- 
directed study. This supervision makes the dis- 
cipline problem and the recording of attend- 
ance fit in with the rules that govern the regu- 
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lar enrollment. In certain cities the vocational 
school furnishes the facilities for the supervised 
study ; in others the high school offers the room. 

Students are allowed to begin courses any 
time during the year. 

The following list, which is subject to daily 
accretions, shows the local units whose boards 
of education have adopted the correspondence- 
study plan and from whom registrations have 
been received: 


Alma, Antigo, Bayfield, Beaver Dam, Chilton, 
Cochrane, Drummond, Eagle River, East Troy, Eau 
Claire, Elroy, Fond du Lac, Galesville, Gillett, Green 
Bay, Greenwood, Hartland, Johnsons Creek, Ke- 
nosha, Kewaunee, Kimberly, La Crosse, Lake Mills, 
Lancaster, Manitowoc, Mayville, Menomonie, Mus- 
coda, Neillsville, New Holstein, Oakfield, Oconomo- 
woc, Omro, Pepin, Plainfield, Port Washington, 
Pray, Rhinelander, Ripon, Sawyer, Sheboygan Falls, 
Sheboygan, Stanley, Stoughton, Sturgeon Bay, Trem- 
pealeau, Troy Center, Two Rivers, Viola, Viroqua, 
Waupun, West Bend, Whitehall, Wisconsin Dells. 


The records of the state committee show 
that, in addition to the above 53 communities 
which have adopted the extension plan, an 
equal number are meeting the problem either 
by postgraduate instruction in the high schools 
or by special courses in vocational schools. 
Still others are interested in developing plans 
of their own. 


In working out this program its sponsors 
visualize important advantages accruing to the 
student, the community, and society itself: 


(1) The student is encouraged to stay in his own 
town, where he is known and can be amenable to 
the usual family and school restraints, and where the 
community can retain him at a period in life when 
he should be developing substantial interests in his 
own community. 

(2) He pays his instruction fees to home institu- 
tions of established merit and obtains full value for 
them. He is one less prospect for the outside corre- 
spondence school that uses shady registration methods 
and that gives a low-grade type of instruction, or, 
as recently brought to light in some Wisconsin cities 
following police intervention, no courses at all. 

(3) He avoids an adventurous if not dangerous 
experience on the highways and byways of the na- 
tion in a time of universal unemployment and dis- 
tress. He will not become a “bum.” 

(4) He is enabled to continue his education in 
essential college subjects, so that when his economic 
circumstances improve he may enroll at the college 
or university of his choice, using his extension cred- 
its to facilitate his entrance and furnish a background 
of experience for the years of college work that may 
lie ahead, 


And not the least of the benefits is that 
these young folks learn to study through self- 
direction, thus developing habits of mind and 
abilities for analysis and creative work that are 
valuable in training for college life and in 
meeting the problems of the world outside. 
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HIS WORLD IS SMALL 
YOUR JOB IS TO ENLARGE IT 






Reproduced by permission of John T. McCutcheon 
and the Chicago Tribune 


Visual Aids Provide The Needed 
Background for Verbal Learning 


Excellent films and slides are available for 
teaching Geography, General Science, 
Physiology, Biology, and other subjects. 


Write to: 
BUREAU OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


University Extension Division, Madison, Wisconsin 



































HOTEL 
CHROEDER 





MILWAUKEE 





Plan now to make 
your next visit to 
Milwaukee a com- 
plete success . 

by making your 
“Home at the 


“Schroeder”. 
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Introduction to Business 


By John G. Kirk, Harold B. Buckley, and 
Mary A. Waesche, The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. List price $1.40 


Workbook, Part I, for Introduction to 


Business 
By Kirk, Buckley and Waesche. 160 pages. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. List 
price $1.40 


WO authors of INTRODUCTION TO BUSI- 

NESS (Kirk and Waesche) are already well 
known to commercial teachers as the authors of 
JUNIOR TRAINING FOR MODERN BUSINESS. 
This new book gives every evidence of becoming 
even more popular than the earlier one. It is well 
written and shows careful thought in the selection 
of vital, interesting material. Language and vocabu- 
lary are well within the comprehension of the aver- 
age seventh, eighth or ninth grade pupil. 

The major objective, according to the Preface, is 
to teach the business fundamentals which are in- 
dispensable in modern life, and to help each pupil 
to become an enlightened consumer. To this end 
the book is built around four main topics: Com- 
munication, Buying and Selling, Transportation, and 
Money Management. This arrangement parallels ac- 
tual consumer transactions. 

INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS is the first 
elementary business training text to make use of 
diagnostic tests and questions and remedial mate- 
rial. Included in the diagnostic program are objec- 
tive tests (multiple-choice, completion, etc.) and 
questions calling for thought and interpretation. The 
book contains also a great abundance and variety of 
interesting activities which may be carried on by 
the individual or by the group. 

The general tone of INTRODUCTION TO BUSI- 
NESS is broadly educational, affording training in 
citizenship which-is fully as valuable as that found 
in the so-called cultural subjects. It offers explora- 
tory material to help pupils select their future vo- 
cation, and it pestides the ideal foundation for ad- 
vanced commercial work. Most important, it coordi- 
nates the facts of business with the business of liv- 
ing, thus helping each pupil to adjust himself sen- 
sibly to the business aspects of his daily life. 

The Workbook is also attractive and practical. 
Forms are printed on one side only, so they may be 
torn out at any time. Five colors of paper are used 
and all forms are actual size. A complete course in 
handwriting is included, together with correlated 
arithmetic problems and examples. There are also 
Problem—Project Contract Reviews which furnish 
_ tests on every chapter on the popular contract 
plan, 


American Lands and Peoples 
J. Russell Smith, The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. List price, $1.44 
HIS is the new fifth-grade book in the new Smith 
“single-cycle plus’ geography series, presenting 
the Western Hemisphere and the Island Possessions 
of the United States. The other members of the se- 
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ries are HOME FOLKS, third grade; WORLD 
FOLKS, fourth grade, and FOREIGN LANDS AND 
PEOPLES, sixth grade (in preparation). 

AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLES is geo- 
graphically sound, in the larger concepts and in the 
minutest detail. It is written in a lively, original 
and colorful style which makes geography easy to 
understand and to remember. The human interest 
story, for example, is frequently used—the story of 
a real human being in a significant geographic situa- 
tion. This seems to be more effective than any other 
method in teaching an abstract concept. Again, the 
type study is often found—a typical region or in- 
dustry is described fully, and this knowledge is used 
as the means of describing more briefly similar situa- 
tions in new places. Thus there is continuous in- 
formal drill and comparison, but no_ tiresome 
repetition. 

AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLES has been 
prepared on the unit plan, in the best sense of that 
much-abused term. Each unit actually has geographic 
unity, and each is a complete lesson in itself. Moti- 
vating questions precede most units, and every unit 
is followed by an abundance of new-type activities 
= are original, varied, and have real teaching 
value. 


b] 
Becker’s 

& 
Modern History 
* 

The list of users is rapidly growing. 
Recent fall introductions include 
Manitowoc, Oshkosh, Rice Lake, 
Richland Center, Stanley, Wisconsin; 
Altoona, Pa.; Atlantic City, N. J., 
Barberton, Ohio; Barre, Vt., Belfast, 
Me.; Bristol, Conn.; Brookline, Mass.; 
Cicero, Ili.; Culver Military Academy, 
Ind.; Eveleth, Minn., Highland Park, 
Mich.; Newark, Ohio; Newburgh, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Red Wing, 
Minn.; Rhinebeck, N. Y., Thief River 


Falls, Minn.; Washington Co., Md.; 
Weehawken, N. J. 


* 


H. H. FULLER, Representative 
1217 East Johnson St., Madison, Wis. 








Silver, Burdett and 
Company 
221 East 20 St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Let the child do his own 


THINKING 


For grades three through eight 


Everyone knows that the underlying aim of all education is to 
keep the child THINKING. Now, in this orm series 
THINKING is actually made tempting to the child . . . 
automatic, natural and fascinating. 


Eminent Authorship 








.. It has been made 
easy and natural in 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE SERIES 


ing the problem, testing attainments 
these are only a few of the steps utilized in 
inducing mastery through simplified thought 
control. : 

Mail the coupon 
No one advertisement or even entire series 
of advertisements could begin to acquaint 
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JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Professor of Education, Teachers YOU with the real worth of this language 
College, Columbia University, universally recognized as an out- will Fp if f£ you send a po ag i 
standing authority on the teaching of English, together with Wi" NIGH, YOM tres a the facts an oe 
C, Lauron Hooper, a successful teacher of English and an expert pl nC gives you als te tacts i aie 
director of classroom activities, are the authors who have ‘ 
worked out this remarkable series. [Paiste Hs aes eee apne rs oats =a ane maa eas : 
: : : : ' 
Fascinating learning experiences ‘ Rand McNally & Company 
Modern . . in step with the most progressive of teach- | Dept. PL11, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
ing methods, the authors have injected something of the | 270 Madison Avenue, New York ; 
spirit of play into the learning process haye made | 559 Mission Street, San Francisco ' 
each step to mastery a live, fascinating experience. ' J want to know all about your New American | 
Not things to read... But things TO DO! ae See ee & ee 
Forced thinking is discarded. Children learn to do by ' Sawer a he, ee ay eee 
DOING. The content of each of the texts in the series is !' Name ______________-_---_---_---_------ \ 
made up of things TO DO rather than things to read about. | Address ____.__._..--.----.---------.-.-----.--- : 
nn 5 we KO One fe f..  lUC™C™”*~=“‘“< <<“ ”*S”S”SSOCSCSCSCSC 1 
done . . . silent reading, discussing the problem, attack- | School ---------------------------------------=- ! 
L H PRU «Ss cacsctctgrcacssnsaesnap vnssapaihenucemnaintacba canteen eiplinipiaaieiaes ' 
aasen — 7 OO SES SS SS SS SSS : 
.° 
Now... a text that actually gives 
pupil INCENTIVE to be HEALTHY 
gives the teacher inestimable aid in 
resenting this subject to her pu- 
. & 
pils. 
4 books for the lower grades Get All The Facts, onthe nov- 
: “ce 2 a”, 9 . 
Including Our Health Habits Jor the teacher el way health has been raised from 
A series that makes good health desirable... a text 4p. commonplace and made a 
or supplementary reader that instead of saying “don’t worthy attainment—how care of 
do this and don’t do that’—surrounds the subject h ; 
with ow Age: So pe ght 4 teeth, cleanliness, and eating of 
= I ‘th _— agaaged ri a 7 t fires . ew proper foods become habitual in a 
as br PPC ing a ie S fake to Kas Mey program that keeps the child hap- 
© some fascinating pastime. pily pursuing a definite health goal. 
Triple Authorship—The authors, Whitcomb, Use the convenient coupon. 
Beveridge and Townsend—a supervisor of health 
° ° PO te mmm se eenenseowessaasewoeneeoose nee ' 
education, a superintendent and a teacher, re- | Rand McNally & C 
spectively, have given this subject an interest that | Dies. Sua = bay ae Pry sod in. 
comes natural to the child, because good health | 270 Madison Ave., New York 
has been made more attractive . . . and the do- |  pieg. Au son Stix, San Brancitee ss. whatso- | 
ing of things that promote good health a desir- | ever. the complete facts about your “MY HEALTH | 
able and enjoyable experience. Along with this iyo. | —“—s—sSSSCisS 
series comes a teacher’s guide “Our Health | address .......-------------------------------- 
Habits”, which outlines all the material and | School -...-....--.----------------------------- 
| Position dinstab iocessienntiinyaisin nestinsinenia tochieateinsiamtintssanincnssstnioai 
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Christmas Books... Suggestions to Parents 


A magic world is a lovely book, 
And all you have to do is look; 
And if you read the pages through 
The magic world belongs to you. 


—From “All Through the Year’ 


HILDREN’S books . . 
knights, and animals . 


by Annette Wynne 


. how we all love to handle them, to look at the attractive pictures of fairies, 
. . and on the sly we like to read them and chuckle over the amusing dialogue. 


Teachers are continually asked “What should we give Johnny to read”, or “Can you please recommend 
a good book for Mary; she’s 12 you know, and is beginning to read nothing but magazine trash concern- 
ing Hollywood.” Feeling that we might be of distinct help to parents and teachers we have asked some of 
the leading publishers to send us their new children’s books. We have tried as best we can to group these 
books according to reading ages. All orders should be sent direct to the publishers. 





Books for Ages 5 - 8 


Sick-A-Bed Sally 

Louise Price Bell, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 

York City. Price $1.50 
OF SPECIAL interest to young girls between 8 

and 10. As one might surmise from the title, 
Sick-A-Bed Sally is a narrative concerning the hos- 
pital experiences of a girl of 10 who was struck by 
an automobile, and had her leg broken. The story 
shows how an irritable little patient soon finds many 
things to break up the monotony of a sick-a-bed day, 
and how she finds much to be happy about. While 
intended as a story for children, it contains many 
suggestions for parents and others who have to care 
for little shut-ins. (Reading age 8-10) 


Pepi and the Golden Hawk 


Vera C. Himes, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 

York City. Price $1.50 
MANY are the legends concerning the people and 

gods of Europe and China . . . and surprisingly 
few about that fanciful land of mystery, Egypt. Chil- 
dren between 8-10 can read this tale themselves; 
younger children will find it highly exciting, if read 
to them. The plot concerns the adventures of Pepi, 
heir to the throne of the Great King. Like many 
closely guarded youths of legend Pepi longs to know 
what is going on outside of the palace wall. He 
climbs over . . . and then the fun begins. Luckily 
for Pepi he leads a charmed life, for he wears round 
his neck a small Golden Hawk, which protects him 
from all harm. At times it looks as though even the 
charm of the Golden Hawk will fail to save the ad- 
venturous Pepi, but as it should, everything ends 
happily, and because of his rubbing elbows with the 
poorer people Pepi is qualified to be a ruler of 
unusual wisdom. 

The novelty of the plot alone is enough to recom- 

mend the book. Added to this the illustrations en- 
hance the book greatly. (Reading age 8-10) 


Tirra Lirra: Rhymes Old and New 
Laura E. Richards, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Price $2.50 
pase indeed is the heart which never grows old. 
Such is the one of Laura E. Richard, now a great- 
grandmother of eighty-one who still is able to in- 
trigue youth with her amusing juggling of words and 
phrases. Tirra Lirra is a collection of many poems 
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which made Mrs. Richards the American Mother 
Goose, and added to these are many new ones com- 
posed recently, with all the zest and enthusiasm of 
her earlier works. All in all one hundred and seven 
poems are printed in this book. Their charm lie in 
their nonsense—the absurd juxtaposition of subject 
matter and situation—and their rhythm, which beats 
along with rollicking insistence. For example, hearken 
to the woes of the 


Eletelephony 


Once there was an elephant, 

Who tried to use the telephant— 
No! no! I mean the elephone 
Who tried to use the telephone— 
(Dear me! I am not certain quite 
That even now I’ve got it right.) 


Howe’er it was, he got his trunk 
Entangled in the telephunk ; 

The more he tried to get it free, 
The louder buzzed the telephee— 
(I fear I'd better deep the song 
Of elephop and telephong!) 


As one might suppose, the book will offer a great 
deal of amusement to all ‘children’, from 4 to 104. 


Ola and the Runaway Bread 
Vera C. Himes, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York City. Price $1.50 
/1(-\LA and the Runaway Bread’ is especially in- 
tended for children who are beginning to 
read, Written in simple, repetitious style, the narra- 
tive deals with the adventures of a little Swedish 
boy who is sent to a neighbor’s house to borrow a 
loaf of bread. The loaf gets away, and then the fun 
begins. Children from 6-9 will enjoy reading it un- 
aided, while younger ones will enjoy having it read 
to them. The illustrations are profuse, and help to 
liven up the tale. 


Here, Bingo! 
Anne Stoddard, The Century Co., New York 
City. Price $1.00 
PROBABLY you have already met Bingo . . . that 
little Irish terrier who manages to get into nu- 
merous scrapes. After pulling out some tailfeathers 
from the family hen Bingo finds it best to leave home 
for a short time, and during his wanderings he is 
kidnapped. His trials and capers will delight young 
readers of 5 or so... and give them an opportunity 
to color many of the pages. Some of the page illus- 
trations are colored, and others left blank. In fact, 
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the entire book is made up of illustrations . . 
copy is a minor part of the Sock, but the vocabulary 
is carefully chosen to fit the needs of beginners in 
reading. ’ 

ee 


Reading Ages 7 - 15 
All Through the Year 


Annette Wynne, Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 

York City. Price $2.00 
q HS book will interest children between the ages 

of 7-12, and might well be added to the library 
of any teacher of the first six grades. This latest book 
of Miss Wynne’s consists of 365 poems, appropriate 
for every day of the year. Any child who enjoys 
poetry will find many hours of delight between the 
covers of this book. The author is seemingly endowed 
with a keen understanding about things which de- 
light the hearts of youngsters . . . she seems to sing 
of the woods, stars, fairies, snow and play. 


The Unicorn with Silver Shoes 
Ella Young, Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City. Price $2.00 
7 Hs is a fairy story, suitable for boys and girls 
between the ages of 10-12. The plot is fanciful 
and exciting . . . dealing with the One-Headed Ogre 
who lives in the Whirling Castle, and various other 
characters who add to the comfort or distress of 
Ballor’s Son and his gay and amusing companions, 
Flame of Joy, Angus, and Ever Young. A well as- 
sorted lot of monsters, gifted animals and queer 
people help to make the story intensely interesting 
throughout the 214 pages of the book. 


Puppet Parade 


Carol Della Chiesa, Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York City. Price $2.00 


ARIONETTES have been introduced to Ameri- 

can children through the popular creations of 
Tony Sarg. Few adults understand the importance of 
marionettes in Italian celebrations, and how each 
province has a special one, some ‘of them centuries 
old. Pinocchio is, of course, the most famous of all 
marionettes, and this story tells how he wins the 
crown, to become the King of the Marionettes. 
(Reading age 8-12) 


Eric and Sally 


Johanna Spyri, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 

York City. Price $1.50 
| His book consists of three separate children’s 

stories, all suitable for children around the ages 
of 10-12. The longest of the three, ‘Eric and Sally’, 
tells of the fine friendship which exists between a 
warm-hearted little girl and a lonely, misunderstood 
boy. Eric, a boy of fine sensibilities, is left an or- 
phan in a community strange to him. His loneliness 
is finally overcome by a fine friendship with a girl 
his age. The story is beautifully told, and not in the 
least spoiled by sentimentality. The other two stories 
are similarly well written, and can be heartily rec- 
ommended for children between the ages of 10-12. 


Christopher Columbus 
Written and illustrated by Edna Potter. Oxford 
University Press, New York. Price $2.00 
y Hs is a story of Columbus’ life which is so vivid 
and interesting that it will give boys and girls of 
eight to twelve years and even older a new under- 
standing of this great hero. Mrs. Becker says in her 
Foreword: 
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“I have read a good many books about Columbus, 
but when I read this little book I felt as if I have 
known Columbus myself You may need to be 
the first to do something that the world needs done. 
Then you may remember this book.” 

There are eight five-color illustrations which give 
all _ life and brilliance of the days when Columbus 
lived. 


Lin Foo & Lin Ching—A Boy and Girl of 

China 

Phyllis Ayer Sowers, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 

New York. Price $1.50 
FAR inland on the great Chinese river, Yangtze, a 

little boy and girl live on board a junk, and after 

the death of their father they run away from their 
river home, hiding themselves on board another junk, 
owned by a friend of their father’s. This friend cares 
for them and manages to have them taken into the 
household of some well-to-do merchants in a town 
near the coast. The rest of the story acquaints the 
reader with the life in a rather well-to-do Chinese 
household. American children will find much of in- 
terest in this book, because of the contrast between 
an American and a Chinese home. School life, play, 
household happenings, and other things which go to 
make up the daily life of Chinese children, are re- 
lated in a pleasing way, and constantly re-enforced 
by delightful pictures, many of them in tint. (Read- 
ing age 9-11) 


Apis the Hive Bee 
Nina A. Frey, Frederick A, Stokes Co., New 

York. Price $1.25 
EW are the children who are not interested in the 
little bee buzzing around the flowers in the back 
yard. Such curiosity oft leads to the wail of expe- 
rience, “Mother, a bee bit me!’ This book gives a 
straightforward account of the wonders of bee life. 
Naturally, the hero is Apis a worker bee, and through 
her adventures in the hive and in the field the little 
reader gets an accurate picture of how bees work. 
The information is said to be scientifically correct, 
and the vocabulary has been tested for children 7 
and 11. Photographs help to illustrate the events 

described in the text. 


The Treasure in the Little Trunk 


Helen Fuller Orton, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. Price $1.75 


| HE opening of the West has been the subject of 
many adult books. Here is one which is designed 
for children, and the main characters are the Arm- 
strong children—12 year-old Kanah and ten-year 
Patty. The setting is in the 1820’s and the action 
takes place between Vermont and western New York 
State. The journey over the Mohawk Turnpike, in a 
covered wagon, provides plenty of opportunities for 
adventure. The book is splendidly written, and 
through it the boys and girls of today can get a good 
picture of pioneer life. (Reading age 9-12) 


Swift Rivers 


Cornelia Meigs, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Price $2.00 
7 HE setting for this exciting tale of river logging 

comes rather close to home, for the action takes 
place on the waters of the upper Mississippi and 
one of its tributaries flowing through Minnesota. 
The time is 1835, and the “hero” is Christian Dahl- 
berg, a youth of Swedish blood, who cuts some of 
his trees, binds them together into a large raft, and 
floats them down to St. Louis, a feat never accom- 
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plished before. Besides enriching Christian his achieve- 
ment reveals to the Government at Washington the 
great value of the Northwest, which had been ac- 
quired from France through the Louisiana Purchase. 

The tale is highly exciting, and will add a great 
deal to the historical background of the children who 
read Swift Rivers. The action will appeal especially 
to boys, 10-14. 


Captain Tripp 


Rupert S. Holland, Century Co., New York. 
Price $2.00 
CAPTAIN Tripp, a Boston ea ag has his 
ship-load of rice and flour seized by the French, 
just at the time of the French Revolution. He goes 
to Paris, for ‘‘justice’, only to find that Robespierre 
is ruling with an iron hand, and establishing his own 
distorted standards of right and wrong. 

From the time Captain Tripp and his cabin boy, 
Tom Thacher set out for Paris, until they accomplish 
their aim the book is brim-full of hair-raising ad- 
venture. Best of all, it gives boys and girls a vivid, 
unforgettable picture of Paris during the Reign of 
Terror. According to the publishers this tale is based 
on the actual adventures of an American skipper, 
whose diary came into the hands of the author. The 
book is suitable for children over 10. 


Nathan Hale 


Jane Darrow, The Century Co., New York. Price 
$2.00 
FOR the first time, Nathan Hale is presented to 
young people not merely as the hero-martyr of the 
American Revolution, but as a flesh and blood youth 
who was an outstanding athlete at Yale, a whole- 
hearted friend, as well as a sincere patriot. The story 
unfolds dramatically through four absorbing years at 
college,.a short period a school-teaching, and the 
eventful months of soldiering which preceded Hale’s 
tragic death just after his twenty-first birthday. 
(Reading age—anyone over 10) 


The Green Mountain Boys Ride 


Gilbert Smith, The Century Co., New York. 

Price $2.00 

NOTHER “historical novel” for youth, The 

Green Mountain Boys Ride depicts the excitin 
adventures of Ethen Allen and his “Boys”, who too 
the law in their own hands to protect the land inter- 
ests of the pioneer settlers, when their homes were 
threatened by land speculators from New York. 
Though the two boy heroes, Ben White and his 
brother, are fictitious characters the events are his- 
torically correct, and therefore this interesting narra- 
tive becomes history as well as good fiction. The 
book is suitable for boys and girls over 10, though 
the character of the plot and action will be of great- 
est to boys. 


Good Luck, Lieutenant! 


Russell Gordon Carter, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Price $2.00 


LL Quiet on the Western Front, and The Road 
Back have been two great and dramatic bids for 
peace, yet it is obvious that little can be accom- 
plished along this line unless youth is fully ac- 
quainted with the horrors and futility of international 





strife. This book is designed to do that very thing, 
and while the action is necessarily on the battle fields 
of the World War the great underlying thought is 
that of everlasting peace. 

The plot is not unusual. Eric Martin, a newly 
commissioned officer in the American army goes to 
war, ‘filled with patriotic enthusiasm for the glory 
of militarism. His experiences considerably change 
his ideas, and at the end he is doing his bit to teach 
men to avoid another war. The purpose of the book 
is worthy, and the narrative is well told. (Of special 
interest to boys 10-15) 


Tracks Across the Sea 


Alfred F. Loomis. D. Appleton and Co., New 
York. Price $2.00 
T HE sea has seemingly had a certain fascination for 
youth from time beyond recall, and while the 
youth of 1932 no longer stows away on the freight- 
ers wending their way to foreign ports they continue 
to evidence extreme interest in all tales which smack 
of salt water and the flap of bellying canvas. 

This is an exciting tale of transatlantic schooner 
racing, and through the initiation of the hero, Thad 
Putnam, into the ways of the sea, the youthful reader 
is likewise introduced into the mysteries of sailing. 
Boys 12 up will relish the tale. 


Dragon Treasure 


Adolph Paschang, Longmans, Green & Co., New 

York. Price $2.00 
? HINESE bandits offer countless opportunities for 

book adventure. This tale deals with the ad- 
ventures of a Chinese boy captured by bandits, and 
held in their stronghold in the mountains. There he 
finds an American boy, also held for ransom. Finally 
the boys escape, pursued by the bandits with attend- 
ant hazards of water, fire, and a tiger. After many 
breath-taking experiences they reach Three Dragon 
Mountain, a place of legendary terrors and hidden 
treasure. As one might expect, the boys find the 
treasure, and finally get back to friendly homes. 
Boys and girls—boys a bit more—of 12-15 will en- 
joy this book. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Bran the Bronze-Smith 


J. Reason, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Price $2.00 

UMEROUS are the children’s books with set- 

tings between 1776-1932, but few go back as 
far as this one. Bran the orphan fisher boy lives on 
the coast of France when men were half wild and 
lived in tribes. Every page is chock full of exciting 
adventure, as the boy is captured by pirates, made an 
outcast, then a slave, and finally overcomes great 
odds to become “Bran, king of the tribe.” The set- 
ting is so novel that it alone serves to make the book 
attractive to boys, and the narrative brings to light 
many interesting facts concerning the customs of the 
Bronze Age, when the Druids performed their ter- 
rible sacrificial rites, and when the metals of the 
earth were beginning to be worked. The story is 
most suitable for boys 14 or older. 





EVERYTHING for 
SCHOOLS 





EAU CLAIRE 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Educational Calendar 


November 7—13—American Education Week 

November 24-26—National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers, at Memphis, Tenn. 

December 1-2—Schoolmen’s Week, at 
Madison 

December 7-10—A. V. A. Convention, at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

February 25—March 3—N. E. A., Department 
of Superintendence, at Minneapolis 

July 1-7—Summer N. E. A., at Chicago 

July 29-Aug. 4—World Federation of Educa- 
cation Association 











Classroom demonstration projects for superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers were staged at the La- 
Crosse State Teachers college on October 1, as part 
of a joint program of the state department of public 
instruction, the Western Wisconsin Teachers associa- 
tion, and the LaCrosse college. About 150 out-of- 
town guests attended the demonstrations. 


H. H. Theisen, principal of Fond du Lac senior 
high school was recently elected president of the 
Fond du Lac Council of Education, which is com- 
posed of public school teachers and supervising offi- 
cials. Miss Alma Karsten was chosen vice-president, 
Perry Olson secretary and L. F. Jones treasurer. 


The Grant County Principals and Superintendents 
association held its first meeting of the year at Lan- 
caster late in September. Finance and taxation in 
Grant and Iowa county school systems were subjects 
of general discussion. 


The rural teachers of Oconto county, formally or- 
ganized on September 22. The organization was pro- 
moted by Mrs. Elsie Korotev. Officers elected were: 
Mildred Wholk, president; Mildred Perry, vice presi- 
dent; Esther Schmidt, secretary; and Lester Luebeck, 
treasurer. The program committee consists of Mildred 
Perry; Gertrude Wendt and Lolly Pytleski. 


John Hamburg has been elected president of the 
Edgerton Teachers association for the ensuing year. 
Other officers chosen are: Margaret Dalton, vice- 
president; and Nelle Wood, secretary-treasurer. As in 
the past, the teachers voted to join the Southern Wis- 
ey Teachers association, the W. T. A., and the 

VE. A 


A new pipe organ was recently installed in Boys’ 
Technical High school, Milwaukee. The dedication 
was held early in October, and though Principal 
James L. Cox was unable to attend, because of illness, 
he was able to hear the entire program, because the 
music and speeches were carried to his home by a 
loud speaker connected with the public address system 
in the school. 


“Just to advise that the Waupun city teach- 
ers all enrolled 100% for the 7th consecu- 
tive year.” 

—H. C. Wegner, Supt. 


NOVEMBER, 1932 





Seventy schoolmen convened at the first meeting of 
the Dodge County Schoolmaster Club, at Waupun, 
early last month. F. R. Polk, President of the Osh- 
kosh State Teachers ccllege was speaker of the 
evening. 


“Benton is reporting 100% membership for 
the first time in years. Let’s have a big hand 
from the spectators.” 

—K .J. Wentz, Prin., Benton 


“The New Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin 
seems to be going over big. At the recent meeting of 
the La Fayette County Teachers’ Association it was 
presented to 200 teachers, and everyone seemed to 
feel that at last we had gotten started in the right di- 
rection and all in the same direction. 

Dean C. J. Anderson, and Miss Maybelle Bush 
drove it home to them and made it stick. Every 
teacher present admitted that they had definitely 


found something that made them think.” 
—K J. Wentz, Prin., Benton 


“TI notice that each year you give publicity 
to 100% cities. We have always had 100%, 
but as we send our dues under Dodge County, 
you may not know it.” 

—W. R. Bussewitz, Van Brunt Memorial School, Horicon 


Thank you, Mr. Bussewitz . . . the cooperation of 
you and your teachers is greatly appreciated. 


Humbird High School is one of eleven out of over 
100 eligible schools to qualify for the ‘Certificate of 
Recognition of Superior Preparation for Higher Edu- 
cation” awarded annually by Ripon College. This is 
the third successive year that this school has received 
this distinction. This is also the third successive year 
that a Humbird High School Student has competed in 
the State Extemporaneous Speaking Contest finals at 
Madison. The school won this event in 1931: 


“This makes us 100% for the last 10 years.” 
—Prin. Walter Kopplin, Fall Creek 


William Amstutz, junior high school science 
teacher was elected president of the Monroe Teachers 
association for this school year. John C. Calder, high 
school manual training teacher was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Miss Hilda Ruf was chosen secretary- 
treasurer. 


Approximately 800 teachers from all parts of 
northern Wisconsin attended the meetings of the 
Lake Superior Education association last month. 
Principal speakers were Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee, 
president of the N. E. A. Department of Superin- 
tendence, and Dr. William Rainey Bennett, of Chi- 
cago. 


“100%, as usual.” 
—C. H. Wileman, Prin., Brillion 


The teachers of Barron county met at Rice Lake on 
October 8th. Speakers included C. J. Brewer, presi- 
dent of the W. T. A., Miss Jones, principal of the 
graded school at Hawkins, and Miss Nichols, county 
supervising teacher. George Wavrunek is president 
of the Barron County Teachers group. 
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The teachers of Lake Mills contributed $1,000 to 
the community relief drive, conducted there last 
month. 


L. W. Bridgman, of the department of extension, 
University of Wisconsin, recently issued a warning 
against fake correspondence school agents who have 
“enrolled” teachers throughout the Fox River Valley. 
All teachers should take care, when a correspondence 
course is being offered by an agency other than the 
Extension Division of the University. 


The rural teachers of Oconto county recently or- 
ganized for the ensuing school year, by electing the 
following officers: Miss Gladyce Harteau, president; 
M. J. Konkle, vice president; Miss Thressa Steffeck, 
secretary; and Miss Helen Schiller, treasurer. Miss 
Wilson, Oconto county supervising teacher helped 
organize the group. 


An art class, especially for rural school teachers, 
is being organized at the Outagamie Rural Normal 
school at Kaukauna, with Miss Isla Mae Holt as 
teacher. 


An orchestra has been started at Hortonville. John 
Diffor, assistant principal, is director. 


A course in child psychology has been arranged 
at the Green Bay Vocational school by the Green 
Bay Parent-Teachers Council. Miss Dora B. Thomps- 
son, elementary supervisor of the Green Bay public 
schools has charge of the course. 


Pp Rha Mines Men, Man Mine Mien. Mie 





Thicd Girl 


Amid the gayety of prep- 
arations for the Christmas 
season won't you pause a 
moment to pity the “third 
girl’? Among all young 
women who die between 
the ages of 15 and 30 one 





ay out of three dies of tuber- 
i A culosis—a human sacrifice 
Xx to ignorance and indiffer- 


ence. Tuberculosis is pre- 
ventableand curable.Turn 
your pity into action and 
buy Christmas Seals. Your 
pennies help spread the 
knowledge that will save 
lives. 





THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Sixth grade pupils of McKinley school. Fond du 
Lac had full charge of the fourth annual school fair 
shortly after school opened in September. Originally 
initiated by Miss Minnie Manion, principal, as a 
school project to tie up school and home activities, 
the fair has grown in size and interest from year to 
year, ; 


Arlie Heinze of Portage High school was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Association of Future 
Farmers, at a meeting held at Madison the early 
part of October. Five vice presidents elected are: 
Bernard Donkersgoed, Baldwin High school; Stan- 
ley Olson, Mondovi High school; Ralph Einerson, 
Blanchardville High school; Harry Ferg, Manawa 
re, school; and John Robertson, Lodi High school, 
Robert Raucher, Bloomer High school was elected 
secretary, and Wayne Weissenberg, treasurer. 


Two extension courses, in economics and sociology, 
are being conducted at Kenosha this fall, under the 
sponsorship of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Prof. R. J. Colbert conducts 
both courses. 


An International Club, with Miss Carol Mason, 
French instructor, and Miss Virginia Ruscha, Spanish 
teacher, as advisors, has been organized at the Janes- 
ville Senior High school this fall. As a feature of 
the meetings foreign students from various colleges 
are asked to address the club. 


Miss Ada M. Parsons of West Division High 
school, Milwaukee, was elected president of the city 
teachers co-operative council the latter part of Sep- 
tember. William G. Kastner, principal of Juneau 
Junior High school, was elected vice president and 
Miss Frances’E. Brase of the Mitchell school, secretary. 


South Milwaukee High school has the distinction 
of being the first school in the state to install a 
municipal voting machine for class elections, accord- 
ing to press notices. 


The first meeting of the Waukesha County High 
school teachers was held at Mukwonago on Tuesday 
evening, October 18. Following dinner Mr. O. H. 
Plenzke, Assistant State Superintendent, spoke on 
“The Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin.” The 
following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President, G. F. Witt, Hartland; vice-president, 
C. R. Gaul, Pewaukee; secretary, Dorothy Hummel, 
Menomonee Falls. 


Two Wisconsin boys, Albert Hess, Omro High 
school, and John Ross, Oshkosh High school were 
honored this fall by being elected to receive the 
American Farmer degree which is conferred annually 
at the national congress of the Future Farmers of 
America. This is the highest degree in the organization. 


More than 150 teachers attended the Waushara 
county teachers institute at Wautoma this fall. Supt. 
C. D. Lamberton of Berlin was the main speaker. 
The following officers were elected: Miss Agnes 
Hendricksen, president; Russell Stewart, vice presi- 
dent; Miss Sadie Marks, secretary—treasurer. 


A. A. Kruschke, Two Rivers was chosen president 
of the Manitowoc County Teachers association, at 
their’ meeting at Manitowoc early last month. Other 
newly elected officers are: C. L. Conroy, Manitowoc, 
vice president; and Joseph J. Rappel, Manitowoc 
secretary—treasurer. 
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The teachers of Eau Claire have already expressed 
their willingness to do their share by way of dona- 
tions to help community welfare projects. The teach- 
ers, shortly after the opening of school this fall, 
agreed to turn back to the city 214% of their sal- 
aries. This will amount to $6,675.00. When reported, 
other city agencies had not come forward with a 
similar offer to aid the community. 


A. C. Kingsford, superintendent of schools at Bar- 
aboo has been elected a member of the University 
of Wisconsin Board of Visitors, to succeed Henry W. 
Kircher, former Supt. at Sheboygan, who died this 
fall. 


S. G. Corey, Wood county superintendent of 
schools, was elected president of the rural, state 
graded and normal school section of the Central Wis- 
consin Teachers association, at the Wausau conven- 
tion early last month. 


William Urban, Sheboygan high school principal 
underwent a serious double operation the early part 
of October. We are pleased to report that he is well 
on the road to complete recovery. 


Newly elected officers of the Lake Superior Edu- 
cation association are: Prof. Vernon E. Van Patter 
of Superior State Teachers college, president; O. H. 
Caspers, Grantsburg, vice president; Miss Agnes Kirk, 
of State Teachers college, secretary; and E. J. Nor- 
man, Superior, treasurer. 


A beginners’ band has been organized at Ripon 
High school. Clemens E. Lueck is the director. 


Endeavoring to create a closer degree of coopera- 
tion between school and home, school officials at 
Oshkosh have instituted a system of report cards for 
students of kindergarten age. The report card was 
developed under the direction of C. C. Bishop, 
superintendent. 


The Chippewa Falls Teachers Federation, com- 

sed of 67 members, met recently and elected the 
ollowing officers for 1932-1933: Ben M. Meyer, 
President; Gladys Simpson, Vice President; and Eliz- 
abeth M. Kieffer, Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Girls’ Glee Club of the Chippewa Falls Sen- 
ior High school appeared on the program of the 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers Association at Eau 
Claire on October 13. The girls are under the capable 
direction of Miss Harriet R. Averill, music super- 
visor in the Chippewa Falls public schools. Miss 
Averill’s glee club was awarded first place in a 
music contest in River Falls in the spring of 1931. 


Professor John R. Commons, nationally known 
economist and professor at the University of Wis- 
consin recently celebrated his 70th birthday. It is 
usually the custom for a university professor to auto- 
matically retire when he reaches the age of 70, but 
an exception has been made in Prof. Commons’ case, 
by unanimous vote of the university regents. The 
famed educator has expressed his desire to continue 
teaching. 


Twenty-six students have already enrolled in the 
band being organized at Belleville, according to 
L. W. Rice, principal. J. H. Hughes is the director. 


Professor Glenn Trewartha of the university ge- 
ography department has published a book dealing 
with the history of Prairie du Chien. 
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Brilliant, lasting colors,—smooth 
flowing—covering large or small 
areas evenly, make ARTISTA 
TEMPERA PosTER Coors the 
ideal medium for poster and all 
decorative design work. Made in 
37 colors—black and white—in 
2,8, 16 and 32 oz. jars. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street New York 


ARTISTA 


TEMPERA-POSTER 


COLORS 





Wealth ~ ~ — 


like a tree, grows 
from a tiny seed 


—and a tiny deposit of only $5.00 a week will 
guarantee you an income of $5,640.00 in ap- 
proximately eleven years. (Larger and 
smaller amounts in exact proportion.) 


This is an easy system for creating a cash 
estate or income. It has fixed cash or loan 
values after first six monthly deposits. Non- 
forfeitable. Many other attractive features. 
Most flexible of all plans. 


This is an example of what our unique plan 
will do for you. An old company, under 
State Banking Department supervision. The 
only one of its kind in Wisconsin. 

For complete details and many interesting 
examples, write for FREE booklet, “COM- 
MONWEALTH PLAN.” 


NONE 
2. Main St. SMAI 710 Piankinton Ave. 
Madison AND LOAN Milwaukee 





. COMPANY, 


Resources over $1,000,000 
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Science applied to our modern, 
everyday life 


Watkins & Bedell’s 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
FOR TODAY 


A new textbook outstanding for its presen- 
tation of a new, more productive, more 
appealing introduction to science. Here is 
unfolded the continuous, related story of 
science in its various forms as it has affected 
mankind on the earth. All principles are 
interpreted through concrete, direct applica- 
tions to devices and phenomena of an every- 
day, familiar nature. The story of science 
is brought up to date in explanations of the 
most recent investigations and services of 
eminent modern scientists. Illustrated. 























List price $1.68 







THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


















Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


The 1932 Edition Most Compre- 
hensive in Its Class 


The Most Up-to-Date in Any Class 
The Most Attractive in Any Class 


The New Fact Index a Treasure 
Trove to the Teacher 


Carroll G. Pearse, Representative 
1721 Ludington Avenue, Milwaukee 
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Artists 
Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WIS. 
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The teachers of Viroqua have organized a Local 
this year. The following officers were recently elected: 
R. A. Power, president; Miss Skalbeck, vice presj- 
dent; and Miss Botts, secretary—treasurer. 


The new school house in district 1, town of Thorp, 
has been completed, and classes started. Miss Mary 
Ficklecoe, Withee, has been engaged as teacher. 


A one-day institute for elementary teachers was 
held at Florence on October 21. Misses May Roach 
of Stevens Point ‘and Tille Schlumberger of Eau 
Claire spoke. 


The year book at Little Chute was recently re. 
christened. It was formerly called the ‘Acme’, but 
will now be published under the descriptive. title 
of the ‘‘Chuting Star.” 


Beloit students have organized a camera club, under 
the sponsorship of James Wootton, instructor in 
chemistry. Already forty students have enrolled. 


G. T. Longbotham, Rock county superintendent of 
schools, was elected president of the Rock River 
schoolmasters club at a meeting held at Rockford, 
Ill., on October 20th. J. H. McNeel, principal of 
Beloit high school, is the retiring president. Roy 
O'Neal, Janesville was named secretary—treasurer of 
the group. 


The High School Supervisory Conference was held 
at Stoughton on October 17. Alex Enna is president 
of the association, and H. C. Wegner, superintendent 
of schools at Waupun is secretary. 


Nearly one hundred and fifty teachers and friends 
attended the annual Sheboygan County Teachers As- 
sociation banquet at the County Normal building in 
Sheboygan Falls, on October 20th. The officers . of 
the association are: Joseph Bertram, president; Alice 
Carpenter, vice president; Harold Joch, treasurer, 
and John Buelke, secretary. 


Miss Genevieve Bender, of the Allouez school, 
was recently elected president of the Brown county 
chapter of the Wisconsin Teachers association, suc- 
ceeding Liel Pariezak. Loy Zambrowicz was re-elected 
vice president and Leila Fostner was re-elected sec- 
retary—treasurer. ‘tas 


The senior class of Kaukauna high school has de- 
cided to publish the ‘‘Papyrus” school yearbook again 
this year. Miss Ethelyn Handran, English instructor, 
who has been in charge of the publication in previ- 
ous years, will direct the book staff again this year. 


A polish class, taught by Mr. Bolanowski, has 
been started at West Allis high school. The class 
has 30 pupils, all Polish. 


Science teachers of Janesville and surrounding 
cities met at Janesville on October 24. P. A. Tapley, 
Beloit, was elected president of the group, and N. B. 
Loofboro, Elkhorn, was chosen secretary. The next 
regular monthly meeting is being held at Edgerton. 


Jesse Smith, instructor in agriculture, and Irene 
Sorley, home economics teacher in the Lancaster high 
school have organized a night class at the Hurricane 
school, six miles from the city. The ladies of the 
district will study home nursing and interior decorat- 
ing, and the men will be instructed in dairying and 
cow testing. 
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H. C. Mason, superintendent of the city schools 
at River Falls, was elected president of the North- 
west Wisconsin. Teachers association at Eau Claire 
last month. Other officers elected were: First vice 
president, Prin. Nels Sorenson, St. Croix Falls; sec- 
ond vice president, Prin. Carson Hatfield, Cornell; 
treasurer, E. E. Waters, Shell Lake, re-elected; W. L. 
Slagg of Eau Claire was elected secretary a year ago, 
for a two year term. 


A new band room has been constructed at Me- 
nasha. L. E. Kraft, director of the Menasha high 
school band, has adopted a uniform course of study 
for the students this year. 


Prin. J. C. McKenna, Juda, was elected president 
of the State Line athletic conference at a meeting of 
principals and coaches of the member schools last 
month. Other officers are: Prin. L. W. Rice, Belle- 
ville, vice president; Prin. R. Long, Blanchardville, 
secretary; and Prin. H. A. Becker, Monticello, 
treasurer. 


George Wavrunek, Haugen, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Barron County Teachers association, at 
a meeting held at Rice Lake early last month. Arthur 
Shudlick, Rice Lake, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Group vice presidents elected were Eleanor Palmer, 
Chetek; Lawrence Hanson, Prairie Farm; Arnold 
Grant, Cumberland, and Sarah Bunce, Rice Lake. 


The Champeau school, town of Howard, burned 
to the ground last month. The school was valued 
at $10,000, and is covered by $5,800 insurance. 


A new school in the town of Hull was formally 
dedicated last month. The school is situated six and 
one-half miles northwest of Stevens Point, and was 
erected as a result of a fire which destroyed the old 
school last February. Roman Michalski is teacher of 
the new school, which cost approximately $3,700. 


Miss Naomi Kruse, Plainfield teacher who suf- 
fered a broken neck in an automobile accident last 
April has entirely recovered the use of her legs, 
which were paralysed. 


ag '6 mm.Film Rental Catalog 
Bass ... Camera Headquarters --- Offers 
you facilities of our 16 mm. Safety Film 
Library. Full reels, 400 feet, rent from 50c up. 


Send for free copy. If you have no projector, 
tremendous savings in rebuilt or new. Bargain 
List mailed. Write for details now. 













An extra card for an ex-teacher who wishes 
to enroll to help the cause along. 
—M. W. Schnurr, Wilmot 





























Why Worry? 


When for Just a Few 
Cents a Day T. C. U. 
Will Pay An Income 
When Disabled by 
Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 


This year, of all years, is 
no time to take chances. Lo 
be disabled by sickness, ac- 
cident or quarantine will 
not only be unfortunate, 
but may prove vefy em- 
barrassing. Doctors must be 
paid. Hospital bills must 
be met. Board bills, laundry bills and other ex- 
penses all come due. Borrowing may be necessary 
—unless you are under the T. C. U. Umbrella. 





T. C. U. Check Comes When Needed 


Why take the risk? Instead, pass the worry along 
to the T. C. U., like thousands of other teachers 
have done. It costs so little and means so much, 
Then when sickness, accident or quarantine keeps 
you from school, the T. C. U. check will come to |f 
your rescue. At any rate, learn all about T. C. U. 
protection today, before it is too late. Send a post 
card or letter today for complete information. Your 
inquiry places you under no obligation. 


















Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 











Eldridge Says— 
Better Get This New Book 
Junior High Auditorium Book 


A collection of short Plays—Stunts— 
Specialties playing from 5 to 15 minutes 
and suitable for many occasions. 


: PRICE 75 Cents 
SPLENDID MATERIAL FOR ALL HOLIDAYS 
Send for Big Free Catalog 
“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER, COLO. 








“ PARKE 


TEACHERS @ PHOTOS # MAGAZINES 
Member N. A. T. A. 


301-302 BEAVER BLDG. 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 





MADISON, WISCONSIN 





EVERYTHING for 
SCHOOLS 








EAU CLAIRE 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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The annual fair of the Livingston high school was 
held on October 1. Farm and rural exhibits were 
displayed in tents pitched on the grounds. Other ex- 
hibits included livestock and 4-H club exhibits. The 
Livingston high school fair has been an annual event 
for the past 15 years. 


Dorchester, Harvey L. Hougen, Prin., re- 
ports 100% enrollment in the W. T. A. for 
the 6th consecutive year. 


B. E. Nelson, President of the Stout Institute re- 
cently celebrated the completion of 50 years of teach- 
ing. A large “birthday party” was held at Stout, at 
which time the teachers presented a large bouquet to 
the honored president. President Nelson began his 
teaching career at the age of 15, as a rural school 
teacher in Pennsylvania. Since 1923 he has been 
president of Stout. 


Three Omro boys, Vernon Danke, Melvin Al- 
bright and Lewis Wesner, were awarded high honors 
in livestock judging, at the seventeenth annual Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin college of agriculture stock 
judging contest, held at Madison October 7. Over 
800 youths participated in the various judging 
contests. 


The school of journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin will sponsor its annual Wisconsin High School 
Editors’ conference at the University on Nov. 25-26. 
Professor Chilton R. Bush, of the journalism fac- 
ulty, is in charge of the conference. 


F. E. Dresher, superintendent of schools at Fen- 
nimore, was elected president of the Southwestern 
Wisconsin Superintendents association, at a meeting 
in Lancaster, October 5. R. C. Graewin, Boscobel, 
was named secretary. 


_ “This makes us 100% for the 4th consecu- 
tive year.” 
—H. G. Mentink, Wis. Memorial Academy, Cedar Grove 


The North Wisconsin Schoolmasters club met in 
Superior October 7. O. J. Attoe, Washburn was 
elected president, to succeed Dr. J. D. Brownell, 
Ashland. 


A. A. Kruschke, principal of the Two Rivers vo- 
cational school was elected president of the Mani- 
towoc County Teachers Association, at the annual 
convention, on October 8. 


A new steel and brick high school gymnasium has 
been built at Seneca, erected at a cost of $10,000. 
The new gym is 54’x 80’ with a 22’ ceiling. The 
basement is equipped with dining hall facilities. 


_ The Wausau Schoolmasters club held its first meet- 
ing, October 7th. New officers elected are: A. J. 
Herrick, Central State Teachers college, President; 
A. W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids, vice president; 
Joseph Krause, Stevens Point, secretary—treasurer. 


O. W. Neale, member of the Stevens Point State 
Teachers college faculty spoke to a large group of 
graded and rural teachers at Oconto Falls, on Octo- 
ber 22. Mr. Neale spoke on “Picture Study in the 
Graded and Rural Schools”. Miss Maybelle Bush of 
the State Department spoke to the same group at 
Gillett High school, on October 29th. 
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Melrose Union Free H. S., K. R. Hummel, 
Prin., reports 100% enrollment for the 5th 
consecutive year. 


Earl Smith, principal of the Monico state graded 
school was re-elected president of the Oneida County 
School Teachers association, when the teachers of the 
county met at Rhinelander for a two day institute, 
on September 30 and October 1. Blanche Blatchley 
was re-elected treasurer, while Martha Augustyn, 
Crescent Flats was named as a delegate to the Wis. 
consin state teachers convention. 


The first issue of this year’s Antigonian, the An- 
tigo high school paper, appeared the last day of Sep. 
tember. Lowell Kindschi is faculty advisor, but due 
to his being ill at the time of publication, Miss Mary 
Moors supervised the work. 


“Two Rivers Teachers Association joins 
the W. T. A. 100%.” 


Newly elected officers of the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers Association are Ray Balliette, Antigo, presi- 
dent; and I. C. Painter, Wausau, secretary. 


The teachers of Beloit honored Supt. and Mrs. 
D. F. R. Rice, at a dinner party on the evening of 
October 6th. The 250 guests included all teachers in 
Beloit, members of the vocational and city school 
boards, and Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Converse. Mr. Con- 
verse was Supt. of Schools in Beloit for 35 years, and 
resigned his post last June. Teachers in charge of 
the event were: Earl W. Thrall, Miss Elizabeth 
Macklem, Harry Conroy, and Burton Williams. 


The music supervisors at Merrill this year are 
Mr. D. C. Burkholder, instrumental music, and Miss 
Marcella O'Leary, vocal and grades. 


“Enclosed find check which maks West- 
boro 100% in membership for the fourth con- 


secutive year.” ; 
—J. E. Branton, Prin. 


At its annual meeting in Sheboygan, Oct. 14, the 
Junior High School Principals association of Eastern 
Wisconsin elected Robert Warburton, principal of the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High school, Manitowoc, 
president; Miss Margaret McMann, Green Bay, vice- 
president; and Harrison Wood, Racine, secretary- 
treasurer. Manitowoc will be host of the association 
next year. 


Port Edwards, R. T. Normington, Princi- 
pal, reports 100% enrollment for the 9th con- 
secutive year. 


Janesville has been chosen by the Board of Man- 
agers of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for the 1933 Convention City. The meet 
ing will be held on May 8, 9 and 10. 


B. E. McCormick, secretary of the W. T. A. has 
been re-elected Secretary of the University Board of 
Visitors. 


“Just to say that Viroqua is now 100% in 
the W. T. A.” 
—B. L. Greenfield 


Good news, Mr. Greenfield, and congrats. on get- 
ting a local organized. 
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